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Tennessee Williams: Dramatist of Frustration 


JOHN GASSNER' 


In AN addendum written in March, 
1944, for the published text of Battle of 
Angels, Tennessee Williams affirmed his 
allegiance to the plastic medium of the 
theater. “I have never for a moment 
doubted that there are people—amillions! 
—to say things to,” he concluded. “We 
come to each other, gradually, but with 
love. It is the short reach of my arms that 
hinders, not the length and multiplicity 
of theirs. With love and with honesty, 
the embrace is inevitable.”? When The 
Glass Menagerie reached Broadway one 
year later, on March 31, 1945, the em- 
brace was consummated. The thirty-one- 
year-old southern playwright met and 
won his audience, and the planet’s most 
formidable band of critics awarded him 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
prize for the best American play of the 
1944-45 season. If in the fall of 1945 a 
second occasion for an embrace, his 
earlier-written dramatization of a D. H. 
Lawrence story under the title You 
Touched Me,’ proved less ardent, it was 


* Chairman of the playwriting department, New 
School for Social Research, and Queens College. Au- 
thor of Masters of the Drama, Producing the Play, etc. 


2 Pharos, spring, 1945, p. 121. 


3In making this dramatization Tennessee Wil- 
liams had collaborated with a friend, Donald 
Windham. 


still an encounter with a well-disposed 
public that patronized the play for sever- 
al months. Two years later, moreover, A 
Streetcar Named Desire quickly took its 
place after the Broadway premiére on 
December 3, 1947, as the outstanding 
American drama of several seasons, hold- 
ing its own even against so strong a rival 
as Mister Roberts and winning a second 
Drama Critics’ Circle award as well as 
the Pulitzer Prize. By common consent 
its author is the foremost new playwright 
to have appeared on the American scene 
in a decade, and our theater capital is at 
present eagerly awaiting Summer and 
Smoke, concerning which reports have 
been glowing ever since Margo Jones 
produced it in Dallas in the summer of 
1947. 
I 


All was not well when Tennessee Wil- 
liams predicted an inevitable embrace 
between himself and the theater, and a 
less resolute young man might hastily 
have retreated from the battlefield of the 
stage. After having written four unsatis- 
factory and unproduced full-length plays 
by 1940, he had seemed to be riding on 
the crest of the wave when Battle of 
Angels was put into production by the 
Theatre Guild in the fall of that year. A 
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group of his one-acters, aptly entitled 
American Blues, since their scene was the 
depression period, had won a small cash 
award from the Group Theatre in 1939. 
He had received a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion fellowship and had been given a 
scholarship to an advanced playwrights’ 
seminar at the New School for Social Re- 
search in February, 1940, by Theresa 
Helburn and John Gassner. Since both 
instructors were associates of the Theatre 
Guild, they submitted their student’s 
play to the Guild when he showed them 
a draft of Battle of Angels at the end of 
the semester. The play went into rehears- 
al under excellent auspices, with Mar- 
garet Webster as director and Miriam 
Hopkins as the leading lady. But the re- 
sults were catastrophic when the play 
opened in Boston. The play concluded 
melodramatically with a conflagration, 
which the stage manager, previously 
warned that he was weakening the effect 
by his chary use of the smokepots, decid- 
ed to make thoroughly realistic. An audi- 
ence already outraged by examples of re- 
pressed sexuality in a southern commu- 
nity was virtually smoked out of the 
theater, and Miss Hopkins had to brush 
away waves of smoke from her face in 
order to respond to the trickle of polite 
applause that greeted the fall of the cur- 
tain. The reviewers were lukewarm at 
best, and soon Boston’s Watch and Ward 
Society began to make itself heard. The 
Theatre Guild withdrew the play after 
the Boston tryout and sent a hasty 
apology to its subscribers. The author, 
who had lost an unusual opportunity to 
make his mark in the theater, became 
once more, as he put it, that “most com- 
mon American phenomenon, the rootless 
wandering writer,’ who ekes out a living 
by doing odd jobs. He was ushering in a 
movie theater for a weekly wage of sev- 
enteen dollars when Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer took him out to Culver City along 
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with other young hopefuls. The studio 
promptly forgot about him after his sub- 
mission of an outline for a screenplay 
that contained the germ of The Glass 
Menagerie, wrote him off as just another 
bad penny in Hollywood’s expensive 
slot-machine, and dismissed him at the 
end of his six months’ term. 

If his prospects seemed bleak in the 
early months of 1944, Tennessee Wil- 
liams nevertheless had reasons for self- 
confidence. He had been sufficiently 
inured to straitened circumstances dur- 
ing his youth, especially while pursuing 
his studies at the University of Missouri, 
Washington University, and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. His education had even 
been interrupted by two years of depress- 
ing employment as a clerk for a shoe 
company. His later apprenticeship to the 
writing profession had included desultory 
work as a bellhop in a New Orleans 
hotel, as a typist for engineers in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and as a waiter and 
reciter of verses in a Greenwich Village 
night club. He also knew the direction he 
was taking and had, in fact, already cov- 
ered some of the road, having absorbed 
considerable experience and poured out 
a good deal of it in the remarkable one- 
act plays later collected under the title of 
27 Wagons Full of Cotton.* He was devel- 
oping a precise naturalism, compounded 
of compassion and sharp observation and 
filled with some of those unsavory de- 
tails that Boston had found offensive but 
that Williams considered a necessary 
part of the truth to which he had dedi- 
cated himself. He was certain that, al- 
though he had written poetry’ and short 
stories, his métier was the theater be- 
cause he found himself continually think- 


4 New Directions, 1945. 


5 Five Young American Poets (New Directions, 
1939). A collection of Williams’ short stories, One 
Arm and Other Stories, is scheduled for publication 
in 1948. 
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ing in terms of sound, color, and move- 
ment and had grasped the fact that the 
theater was something more than written 
language: “‘The turbulent business of my 
nerves demanded something more ani- 
mate than written language could be.’ 
He was also moving toward a fusion of 
the most stringent realism with symbol- 
ism and poetic language wherever such 
writing seemed dramatically appropri- 
ate. 

Above all, Williams was ready to 
carve out plays that would be as singular 
as their author. Although one may sur- 
mise that he was much affected by 
Chekhov and D. H. Lawrence and pos- 
sibly by Faulkner, he drew too much 
upon his own observation to be actually 
imitative. Nor did he fall neatly into the 
category of social and polemical drama- 
tists who dominated the theater of the 
1930's, even if his experience of the de- 
pression inclined him toward the political 
left. His interest was primarily in indi- 
viduals rather than in social conditions. 
His background alone would have dis- 
tinguished him from urban playwrights 
like Odets, Arthur Miller, and Lillian 
Hellman, who were attuned to political 
analysis and regarded personal problems 
under the aspect of social conditioning. 
By comparison with his radical contem- 
poraries, this Mississippi-born descend- 
ant of Tennessee pioneers (he was born 
in Columbus on March 26, 1914) was 
insular and had been conventionally 
reared and educated. His father, former- 
ly a salesman in the delta region, was the 
sales manager of a shoe company in St. 
Louis, and his maternal grandfather was 
an Episcopalian clergyman. Cities ap- 
palled Williams. He disliked St. Louis, 
where he spent his boyhood, and he never 
felt acclimated to New York. His inclina- 
tions, once he felt free to wander, took 
him to Florida, Taos, Mexico, or the 

® Pharos, spring, 1945, p. 110. 


Latin Quarter of New Orleans, where he 
still maintains an apartment. The pat- 
tern of his behavior established itself 
early in his life, and it was marked by a 
tendency to isolate himself, to keep his 
individuality inviolate, and to resort to 
flight whenever he felt hard-pressed. 


I] 


The one-act plays which first drew at- 
tention to Williams foreshadow his later 
work both thematically and stylistically. 
The first to be published, Moony’s Kid 
Don’t Cry,’ presents a factory worker 
who longs to swing an ax in the Canadian 
woods, a carefree youth who doesn’t hesi- 
tate to buy his month-old baby a ten- 
dollar hobbyhorse when he still owes 
money to the maternity hospital. Moony, 
whose effort to escape is effectively 
scotched by his practical wife, is a proto- 
type of the restive young heroes of Battle 
of Angels and The Glass Menagerie. The 
sturdy one-acter 27 Wagons Full of Cot- 
ton gives a foretaste of the rowdy humor 
that was to prove troublesome in Battle 
of Angels and was to establish a fateful 
environment for the heroine of A Street- 
car Named Desire. The pungent natural- 
ism of Erskine Caldwell and William 
Faulkner is very much in evidence in 
this extravaganza about a cotton-gin 
owner who loses his wife to the man 
whose cotton gin he burned down in 
order to acquire his business. The Purifi- 
cation, a little tragedy of incest and 
Spanish “honor,” reveals Williams’ poet- 
ic power and theatrical imagination, and 
The Long Goodbye anticipates The Glass 
Menagerie with its retrospective tech- 
nique. 

Most noteworthy, however, are those 
evidences of compassion for life’s waifs 
which transfigure crude reality in the 
one-acters. Pity glows with almost un- 


7 The Best One-Act Plays of 1940, ed. Margaret 
Mayorga (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941). 
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bearable intensity in the red-light dis- 
trict atmosphere of Hello from Bertha, in 
which an ailing harlot loses her mind. 
Pity assumes a quiet persuasiveness in 
the vignette, Lord Byron’s Love Letter, in 
which two women’s pathetic poverty is re- 
vealed by their effort to subsist on dona- 
tions from Mardi Gras tourists to whom 
they display a letter from Byron; and 
Williams is particularly affecting in his 
treatment of battered characters who try 
to retain shreds of their former respecta- 
bility in a gusty world. Self-delusion, he 
realizes, is the last refuge of the hopeless- 
ly defeated, and he studies its manifesta- 
tions in The Portrait of a Madonna with 
such clinical precision that this one-acter 
would be appalling if it were less beauti- 
fully written. Its desiccated heroine, who 
imagines herself being violated by an 
invisible former admirer and who plays 
the southern belle of her girlhood by 
bandying charming talk with imaginary 
beaux, is almost as memorable a charac- 
ter as Blanche Du Bois in A Streetcar 
Named Desire. Williams would like to 
grant these unfortunates the shelter of 
illusions, and it pains him to know that 
the world is less tender. Mrs. Hardwick- 
Moore of The Lady of Larkspur Lotion is 
the butt of her landlady, who jibes at the 
poor woman’s social pretensions and at 
her invention of a Brazilian rubber plan- 
tation, from which her income is incom- 
prehensibly delayed. Only a fellow- 
boarder, a writer nearly as impoverished 
as Mrs. Hardwick-Moore, is charitable 
enough to realize that “there are no lies 
but the lies that are stuffed in the mouth 
by the hard-knuckled hand of need”’ and 
to indulge her increasingly reckless fabri- 
cation as she locates the plantation only 
a short distance from the Mediterranean 
but near enough to the Channel for her 
to distinguish the cliffs of Dover on a 
clear morning. 

It is quite apparent that Williams was 


nearly fully formed in these short plays 
as a painter of a segment of the American 
scene, a dramatist of desire and frustra- 
tion, and a poet of the human compensa- 
tory mechanism. It is a curious fact 
about American playwriting that, like 
O’Neill, Paul Green, Odets, and Irwin 
Shaw, Williams should have unfolded his 
talent in the one-act form. 


Ill 


When the young author wrote Battle 
of Angels, the first of the full-length plays 
to attract a Broadway management, he 
was on less securely charted territory. 
He did not yet know his way through the 
maze of a plot sustained for an entire 
evening. He was so poorly guided in the 
revisions he made for the Theatre Guild 
that the play as produced was inferior to 
the script that had been accepted, and 
he also appears to have been fixed on 
D. H. Lawrence somewhat too strongly 
at this stage to be able to master the 
play’s problems. Battle of Angels is un- 
satisfactory even in the revision pub- 
lished in 1945, which differs in several re- 
spects from the play that failed in Bos- 
ton, for it lacks the Wagnerian conflagra- 
tion climax, stresses the note of social 
protest in one scene, and employs a pro- 
logue and epilogue as makeshift devices. 
He had plainly tried to throw together 
too many of the elements he had drama- 
tized separately in his best one-acters. He 
brought his vagabond hero, Val Xavier, 
into a decayed town, involved him with 
a frenzied aristocratic girl, grouped an 
assorted number of repressed matrons 
and unsympathetic townsmen around 
him, and made him fall in love with the 
frustrated wife of a storekeeper dying of 
cancer. He not only made the mistake 
of multiplying dramatic elements in- 
stead of fusing them but piled up fortui- 
tous situations, such as the arrival of 
an avenging fury in the shape of a woman 
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from whom he had escaped and the kill- 
ing of the wife, Myra, by the jealous 
storekeeper—a murder for which Val is 
innocently lynched. Williams, moreover, 
made the mistake of offering an ill-de- 
fined cross between a provincial vagrant 
and a D. H. Lawrence primitive as an 
example of purity of spirit. A somewhat 
ill-digested romanticism would have 
vitiated the play even if its dramaturgy 
had been firmer. 

Battle of Angels, nevertheless, con- 
tained some of his most imaginative di- 
alogue and memorable character-draw- 
ing. Myra is a rounded portrait, and Wil- 
liams has yet to improve upon his sec- 
ondary character, Vee Talbot. Vee 
painted the Twelve Apostles as she saw 
them in visions, only to have them iden- 
tified as “some man around Two River 
County,” and paints the figure of Christ, 
only to discover that she has drawn Val 
Xavier. If Williams had been able to 
exercise restraint, he could have made 
his mark in 1940 instead of having to 
wait five years. 

He did achieve simplification with his 
next work, You Touched Me, a comedy 
in which a Canadian solider liberates a 
girl from her musty British environment 
and the mummifying influence of a spin- 
ster. But here he was working with an- 
other writer’s material, paying an over- 
due debt to D. H. Lawrence. The lack of 
personal observation was apparent in 
this competent dramatization; the play 
did not bear his own special signature of 
anguish. Even simplification had to be- 
come a highly personal achievement in 
Williams’ case. Only when this transpired 
in The Glass Menagerie was there no 
longer any doubt that the theater had 
acquired a new dramatist. 


IV 


The plays that thrust Tennessee Wil- 
liams into the limelight have much in 


common besides their clear focus and 
economical construction. Both The Glass 
Menagerie and A Streetcar Named Desire 
transmute the base metal of reality into 
theatrical and, not infrequently, verbal 
poetry, and both supplement the action 
with symbolic elements of mood and 
music. A major theme is southern wo- 
manhood helpless in the grip of the pres- 
ently constituted world, while its old 
world of social position and financial 
security is a Paradise Lost. But differ- 
ences of emphasis and style make the two 
dramas distinct. 

The Glass Menagerie is a memory play 
evoked in the comments of a narrator, 
the poet Tom, who is now in the mer- 
chant marine, and in crucial episodes 
from his family life. The form departs 
from the “fourth wall” convention of 
realistic dramaturgy and suggests Japa- 
nese Noh-drama, in which story consists 
mostly of remembered fragments of ex- 
perience. If Williams had had his way 
with the Broadway production, The 
Glass Menagerie would have struck its 
public as even more unconventional, 
since his text calls for the use of a screen 
on which pictures and legends are to be 
projected. Disregarded by the producer- 
director Eddie Dowling, these stage di- 
rections nevertheless appear in the pub- 
lished play. They strike the writer of this 
article as redundant and rather precious; 
the young playwright was straining for 
effect without realizing that his simple 
tale, so hauntingly self-sufficient, needs 
no adornment. 

As plainly stated by Tom, the back- 
ground is a crisis in society, for the de- 
pression decade is teetering on the brink 
of the second World War. His tale be- 
longs to a time “when the huge middle- 
class of America was matriculating in a 
school for the blind,” when “their eyes 
had failed them, or they had failed their 
eyes, and so they were having their fin- 
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gers pressed forcibly down on the fiery 
Braille alphabet of a dissolving econo- 
my,” while in Spain there was Guernica. 
But his memory invokes his home life 
and the provocations that finally sent 
him to sea. In episodes softened by the 
patina of time and distance he recalls the 
painful shyness of his lovable crippled 
sister, Laura, and the tragicomic efforts 
of his mother, Amanda, to marry her off, 
as well as his own desperation as an un- 
derpaid shoe-company clerk. The climax 
comes when, nagged by the desperate 
mother, Tom brings Laura a “gentleman 
caller’ who turns out to be engaged to 
another girl. 

Without much more story than this, 
Williams achieved a remarkable syn- 
thesis of sympathy and objectivity by 
making three-dimensional characters out 
of Tom’s family and the gangling beau, 
who is trying to pull himself out of the 
rut of a routine position and recover his 
self-esteem as a schoolboy success. The 
carping mother could have easily become 
a caricature, especially when she remem- 
bers herself as a southern belle instead of 
a woman deserted by her husband, a tele- 
phone man who “fell in love with long 
distances” but who probably found an 
incitement in his wife’s pretensions. She 
is redeemed for humanity by her solici- 
tude for her children, her laughable but 
touching effort to sell a magazine sub- 
scription over the telephone at dawn, and 
her admission that the unworldly Laura 
must get a husband if she is to escape the 
fate of the “little birdlike women without 
any nest”? Amanda has known in the 
South. And Laura, too shy even to take 
a course in typewriting after the first les- 
son, acquits herself with sweet dignity 
and becoming stoicism when let down by 
her first and only gentleman caller; she is 
an unforgettable bit of Marie Laurencin 
painting. At the same time, however, 
Williams knows that pity for the halt and 
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blind must not exclude a sense of reality, 
that Tom’s going out into the world was 
a necessary and wholesome measure of 
self-preservation; it is one of humanity’s 
inalienable traits and obligations to try 
to save itself as best it can. Although 
Tom will never forget Laura and the 
candles she blew out, he is now part of the 
larger world that must find a common 
salvation in action, “for nowadays the 
world is lit by lightning.” 

In A Streetcar Named Desire, too, 
health and disease are at odds with each 
other, but here the dialectical situation 
flares up into relentless conflict. The 
lines are sharply drawn in this more 
naturalistic drama, whose story, unlike 
that of The Glass Menagerie, is no longer 
revealed impressionistically through the 
merciful mist of memory. Nothing is cir- 
cuitous in A Streetcar, and the dramatic 
action drives directly to its fateful con- 
clusion as plebeian and patrician con- 
front each other. Like other southern 
heroines of Williams, who invariably sug- 
gest Picasso’s dehydrated ‘“‘Demoiselles 
d’Avignon,” Blanche Du Bois is not 
only a recognizable human being but an 
abstraction—the abstraction of decadent 
aristocracy as the painter’s inner eye sees 
it. It is her final tragedy that the life she 
encounters in a married sister’s home 
cannot spare her precisely when she re- 
quires the most commiseration. Her 
plantation lost, the teaching profession 
closed to her, her reputation gone, her 
nerves stretched to the snapping-point, 
Blanche has come to Stella in the French 
Quarter to find her married to a lusty ex- 
sergeant of Polish extraction. She is de- 
livered into his untender hands when he 
discovers her lurid past and, although he 
may be momentarily touched by her fate 
on learning of the unhappy marriage that 
drove her to moral turpitude, his stand- 
ards do not call for charity. With her su- 
perior airs and queasiness she has inter- 
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fered with Stanley’s married happiness, 
and she must go. Loyal to his friend, who 
served in the same military outfit with 
him, he must forewarn Mitch, who is 
about to propose to her, that the south- 
ern lady has been a harlot, thus destroy- 
ing her last hope. Having sensed a chal- 
lenge to his robust manhood from the 
moment he met Blanche, he must even 
violate her. It is his terrible health, which 
is of earth and will defend itself at any 
cost, that destroys Blanche, and sister 
Stella herself must send the hapless wom- 
an to a state institution if she is to pro- 
tect her marriage and preserve her faith 
in Stanley. 

As in The Glass Menagerie and in the 
one-acters, the private drama is pyra- 
mided on a social base. Blanche is the 
last descendant to cling to the family 
plantation of Belle Reve, sold acre by 
acre by improvident male relatives ‘for 
their epic fornications, to put it plainly,” 
as she says. Her simple-hearted sister de- 
classed herself easily by an earthy mar- 
riage to Stanley Kowalski and saved her- 
self. Blanche tried to stand firm on quick- 
sand and was declassed right into a house 
of ill-fame. The substructure of the story 
has some resemblance to The Cherry Or- 
chard, whose aristocrats were also unable 
to adjust to reality and were crushed by 
it. Nevertheless, Williams subordinated 
his oblation to reality, his realization 
that Stanley and the denizens of the New 
Orleans slum street called Elysian Fields 
represent health and survival, to a poet’s 
pity for Blanche. For him she is not only 
an individual whose case must be treated 
individually but a symbol of the many 
shorn lambs for whom no wind is ever 
tempered except by the godhead in men’s 
hearts and the understanding of artists 
like Williams himself. It is surely for this 
reason that the author called his play a 
“tragedy of incomprehension”’ and “en- 


tered,” in the words of his quotation 
from Hart Crane, “the broken world to 
trace the visionary company of love, its 
voice an instant in the wind (I know not 
whither hurled).” It is in the light of this 
compassion that the pulse of the play be- 
comes a succession of musical notes and 
the naturalism of the writing flares into 
memorable lines, as when Blanche, find- 
ing herself loved by Mitch, sobs out, 
“Sometimes there’s God so quickly.” 

As his plays multiply, it will be pos- 
sible to measure him against dramatists 
whom his writing so often recalls— 
against Chekhov, Gorki, O’Neill, and 
Lorca. That such comparisons can be 
even remotely envisioned for an Ameri- 
can playwright under thirty-five is in it- 
self an indication of the magic of his pen; 
and it will soon be seen whether this 
magic works in Summer and Smoke, an- 
other, but more complicated, southern 
drama which carries a woman’s soul to 
Tartarus. The test may prove a severe 
one, since the new play is episodic enough 
to be considered a chronicle. Further 
testing will also gauge the range of his 
faculties. Williams has himself detected 
a limitation in the sameness of theme and 
background in his work. He is turning 
toward new horizons with two uncom- 
pleted plays; one of them is set in Mexi- 
co, the other in Renaissance Italy. In 
time we shall also discover whether he 
overcomes noticeable inclinations toward 
a preciosity that could have vitiated The 
Glass Menagerie and toward a melodra- 
matic sensationalism which appears in 
the rape scene of A Streetcar Named De- 
sire and in the addition of wedlock with 
a homosexual to Blanche’s tribulations. 
All that is beyond question at the pres- 
ent time is that Tennessee Williams is al- 
ready a considerable artist in a medium 
in which there are many craftsmen but 
few artists. 
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Reading Pictures: 


Report of a Unit 


JOHN C. RAYMOND’ AND ALEXANDER FRAZIER’ 


Pictures as a source of popular informa- 
tion and ideas can hardly be called a new 
development. Brady’s reporting of the 
Civil War (18) and Jackson’s running 
commentary on the opening of the West 
(3) are familiar to us all as evidence of 
the early development of photography 
into an effective language. However, the 
full resources of the picture as journalism 
went unrealized until the advent of Life 
and Look. The jump from the Sunday 
rotogravure’s sample collection of news 
shots and amateur camera studies to the 
full-fledged picture story has been made 
in so short a time that its implications re- 
main to be fully appreciated. We do 
know that the photographic essay, with 
its “planned sequence or organization of 
photographs, dealing primarily with fac- 
tual and significant subjects, whose 
meaning is expanded by fact-research, 
concise functional writing, and visual 
organization or layout (47, p. 34),” has 
already become a standard feature in 
most of the popular magazines. We may 
even suspect that the picture essay is well 
on its way toward becoming a new medi- 
um of communication in itself. 
Cartoons (2, 4, 5) and comics (37) are 
also scarcely new. Nevertheless, the last 
ten years has seen such an increase and 
such changes in both as to warrant 
thinking of them as newer developments. 
The one-line cartoon, cultivated most 


* Teacher of journalism, North Phoenix (Ariz.) 
High School. 

2Curriculum consultant, Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College. 


assiduously by the New Vorker, has 
found its way into the back pages of 
many other magazines and, most signifi- 
cantly, has been collected. The pictures 
of James Thurber (33-36), Saul Stein- 
berg (31), Charles Addams (22), Helen 
Hokinson (25), Bill Mauldin (28, 29), 
and others are now available in book 
form, even, in several cases—convenient- 
ly for the inquisitive teacher who may 
wish to try them out in his classes—in 
the twenty-five-cent reprints (22, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 36). Meanwhile, the growth of 
comic books, greeted by parent and 
teacher in much the same fashion as was 
that of the nickelodeon, has produced a 
truly new kind of mass literature for 
children and unlettered adults. 

Recent picture developments are 
stressed here only to point up the general 
increase in pictures as it may have mean- 
ing for us in the teaching of communica- 
tion. “We of today are drowned in pic- 
tures,” as Pearson puts it. “Before, 
above, around us they float—as we read, 
talk, walk, go to movies, theaters, 
schools, hotels, exhibitions, museums, as 
we look at store windows, walls, sign- 
boards, papers, books, magazines” (46, 
p. 4). The range of our experience with 
pictures, he makes clear, is limited only 
by our capacity to perceive. If we regard 
all of them as we must regard many, on 
the run and with but a glance, we shall 


‘fail to develop the necessary skills for 


gaining what there is to be gained from 
factual pictures and for making the most 
of those that are creative. 
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READING PICTURES: 


We may not be ready to agree with 
Whiting that ‘‘the camera is being used: 
by society so extensively and in such 
revolutionary ways in all informational 
techniques that photography must now 
be put in the same vital series as print- 
ing, telegraphy, and radio” (47, p. 6). 
Yet we might all concede that pictures 
as a language may well give us greater 
concern. May we at least look further 
into what pictures do have to say? 

Such was the frame of reference within 
which the approach was made to the two 
classes testing the picture-reading unit 
herein to be reported. The classes studied 
the unit in succession, the first class de- 
voting twelve and the second fifteen class 
periods to the study. The unit as pre- 
planned was to have occupied ten 
periods. 

The opening activity was the viewing 
of two groups of photographs dealing 
with the American scene from sharply 
differing viewpoints. These pictures, 
shown by means of an opaque projector, 
were chosen from Samuel Chamberlain’s 
Fair Is Our Land (13) and Erskine Cald- 
well and Margaret Bourke-White’s Say, 
Is This the U.S.A.? (12). After the two 
sets had been presented without com- 
ment, the class was asked to volunteer 
descriptive terms for each group. For 
Fair Is Our Land came such words and 
phrases as these: “natural,” “‘land- 
scapes,” “very beautiful,” “peaceful,” 
“unusual and different,” ‘‘wonderful,” 
“kinds of architecture,” and “no people.”’ 
Say, Is This the U.S.A.? elicited these 
terms: “really more natural,” “typically 
American,” “people,” “freedom,” “‘oc- 
cupations,” “life of America,” “human 
interest,” “how America lives,’ and 
“power of America.” Returning to Fair 
Is Our Land, the class decided that in it 
there is nothing “unpretty,” that it is 
“the America the boys dreamed of over- 
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seas.”’ “It covers America,”’ one student 
remarked, ‘“‘but only one aspect of it.” 
It pictures the setting of America, the 
class decided, whereas Say, Is This the 
U.S.A.? presents the life of America. 

Conclusions drawn by the students 
from this opening exercise included the 
recognition that “where the photographer 
stands determines what is in the picture” 
in more ways than one and that “a thing 
can become a subject.” With such gen- 
eralizations to build upon, the classes 
were invited to assist in clarifying the 
problems involved in helping young per- 
sons become increasingly mature picture- 
readers. A list of “problem”’ activities 
was distributed, and the range of the 
study indicated. 

Other group experiences included in 
the unit were built around the current 
issue of Look, Bill Mauldin’s Up Front 
(29: Bantam ed.), and one of the “Life in 
America”’ film strips, Small Town.3 The 
exercise with the set of Look magazines 
involved several questions bearing on 
particular stories in the issue under 
study, as well as these more general 
questions: 

Exclusive of advertising, what proportion of 
this issue is given to written materials? 

For which stories is the photographer given 
credit? 

What features in this issue might well have 
appeared in any lively weckly, that is, are not 
dependent upon pictures? 

What groups of readers are appealed to by 
the stories in this issue? Cite evidence of at- 
tempt to attract these groups. 

If this issue is typical, to what extent does 
Look report the news? 

What evidences are there in this issue as to 
where Look stands on social problems? 

What stories in this issue would you clip and 
save if you were keeping a record of significant 
events in our times? 

Is this magazine worth binding for our school 
library? 


3 American Council on Education (744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D.C.). 
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The exercise with Up Front—over- 
whelmingly the most significant common 
experience, according to student evalua- 
tion—was built around questions which 
were intended to be more searching: 


What does Bill Mauldin say is the purpose of 
the text in this book (p. 1)? Do you think the 
drawings require the text? Would the book be 
just as effective with only the cartoons and ac- 
companying captions? 

What is Mauldin’s outlook? (Reactions, p. 7; 
ofiicers, pp. 16, 79, 127-129, 170-177; Germans, 
pp. 11, 46-54; censors, pp. 26-28, 30-32; other 
branches of service, pp. 95-98, 110-111, 180- 
184; etc.) 

What is the essence of Mauldin’s humor? 
What does he say about it (pp. 7-8)? He says 
the cartoon on page 111 is one of his best; do 
you agree (pp. 108-110)? 

Mauldin says he tried to keep away from 
editorial cartoons (pp. 28-29). Why does he call 
the one on page 30 editorial? Do you think he 
should have been free to editorialize? 


The film strip Small Town was used as 
an exercise in interpreting pictures which 
are unaccompanied by written material. 
The commentary intended to be read 
with each frame of the film strip was 
read only after the class had discussed 
the meaning of the picture as contained 
in itself. 

Other common experiences included 
writing a theme on “The Pictures I Have 
Read Today” and, finally, helping to 
evaluate the unit. The rest of the time 
was devoted to the preparation of re- 
ports by individuals or committees from 
the list of problem activities distributed 
on the opening day. These activities were 
of many kinds, as the partial list* to fol- 
low will indicate, and were built around 
the use of a sizable classroom collection 
of back issues of magazines and a group 
of some hundred books lent by school 
and public libraries. 


4 Copies of the full list of activities may be ob- 
tained from Alexander Frazier, 3022 N. Eleventh 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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INDIVIDUAL OR COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES 


What features do readers like best in picture 
magazines? Poll a number of individuals on 
their reactions to the same issue of a picture 
magazine and report to class. 

What kinds of photographic essays are there? 
Analyze kinds and prepare bulletin board dis- 
play of outstanding examples of each. 

What is involved in making a photographic 
essay? Make a picture story, complete with 
photographs and captions, of some school or 
community event, personality, or organization. 

How do the various picture magazines differ 
in policy and readers? Examine several issues of 
each magazine and analyze them in terms of 
such factors as the following: (1) space given 
different topics—straight news, humorous fea- 
tures, political figures, entertainment, etc.; 
(2) social viewpoint, if discernible; and (3) kinds 
of organized feature stories. 

Why do pictures become part of the historical 
record? What do we learn from the pictures of 
yesterday? Using family or published collec- 
tions, show what pictures can reveal of the way 
persons have lived in other times (see Sec. 1V 
of bibliography). 

How were pictures used as part of the re- 
porting of World War II? Indicate the kinds of 
information that were recorded and published 
through pictures during the war (see Sec. 
III of bibliography). 

What kinds of persons do the advertisers 
picture? What kinds of homes? What kinds of 
occupations? Leisure-time activities? Describe 
the kind of United States these pictures try to 
portray. Compare results of such analysis for 
woman’s magazines, pulp, slick, and other 
types. 

Who reads comic books and why? Survey 
students of different ages for (1) scope of comic- 
book reading, (2) sources of such books, 
(3) ratings of comic books and/or other reading, 
(4) age and grade level, and other factors that 
may seem to have significance. Prepare charts 
of questionnaire results for class study. 

What do readers learn through reading comic 
strips or comic books? Analyze contents of 
strips or books for types of characters and 
stories. Prepare results for class study. 

What makes a successful cartoon? Collect 
and analyze cartoons or published collections by 
a notable artist. The results of this analysis 
might be shared with the class through an oral 
report illustrated by the cartoons, perhaps 
thrown on a screen with the opaque projector. 
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READING PICTURES: 


Suggested cartoonists: Charles Addams, Peter 
Arno, Robert Day, George Herriman, Hoff, 
Helen Hokinson, David Low, Bill Mauldin, 
Virgil Partch, Mary Petty, George Price, Wil- 
liam Steig, Saul Steinberg, Richard Taylor, 
James Thurber, Denys Wortman, and Art 
Young (see Sec. VI of bibliography). 

Are pictures and picture stories always ob- 
jective? Collect photo essays that show view- 
point. Collect pictures which have a definite 
slant one way or another. Collect pictures deal- 
ing with the same theme or topic but presenting 
different viewpoints. 

How are pictures used to arouse social aware- 
ness? Locate photographic essays in magazines 
or books in which the central purpose is to de- 
velop increased insight into social problems (see 
Sec. V of bibliography). 

What kinds of general information can be 
presented through pictures? Examine books in 
which the pictures are used to present informa- 
tion, and which need study (see Sec. I of bib- 
liography). 

What part do illustrations play in children’s 
books? Review and select books for children in 
which the pictures are an essential part of the 
reading experience. 

Who are the outstanding photographers to- 
day? Investigate background and achievements 
of outstanding magazine photographers and re- 
port to the class, with examples of their work 
to display. Suggested names: Ansel Adams, 
Cecil Beaton, Anton Bruehl, Robert Capa, 
Louise Dahl-Wolfe, Victor de Palma, Ivan 
Dimitri, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Eliot Elisofon, Toni 
Frissell, Fritz Henle, Paul Hesse, Horst, George 
Hurrell, Karsh, Dimitri Kessel, Dorothea Lange, 
Gjon Mili, Barbara Morgan, Wright Morris, 
Nicholas Murray, Carl Mydans, Valentino 
Sarra, Peter Stackpole, Edward Steichen, and 
Edward Weston. 

Can pictures carry a message or tell a story 
without accompanying words? Are pictures al- 
ways completely informing in themselves? Col- 
lect examples of pictures which are partially 
or altogether meaningless without accompany- 
ing words. Collect examples for which words are 
superfluous. 


The opaque projector was reserved 
during the last three days of the unit for 
student use in reporting upon their ac- 
tivities. Pictures to be projected were 
mounted on 8} X 11 construction paper, 
except of course in those instances in 
which books were used. Several of those 
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students not using the projector present- 
ed pictures arranged and labeled on 
sheets of poster-board sufficiently large 
to be left for classroom display and fur- 
ther student examination. 

Students were asked as part of their 
evaluation to choose the most valuable 
of the four group exercises involving pic- 
tures: the opening exercise with Say, Js 
This the U.S.A.? and Fair Is Our Land, 
the exercise with Look, the one with Up 
Front, and the one with the film strip 
Small Town. As has been indicated earli- 
er, Up Front was chosen by the majority 
(twenty-five first choices). The film 
strip was rated second, with the other 
two sharing the rest of the first choices. 

“What do you think should be done to 
improve the teaching of this topic?” In 
response to this part of the formal evalu- 
ation students emphasized chiefly the 
need to provide more time—more time to 
read the books in the collection lent the 
classroom, more time for developing in- 
dividual activities, and more time for re- 
porting. Additional time was also re- 
quested for group exercises. In fact, this 
latter suggestion was made by thirteen 
students, indicating the need that was 
felt by the groups to build a broader 
common understanding before or while 
working on individual and committee 
activities. 

In modifying the approach used in the 
teaching of this unit or in selecting from 
its activities, other teachers would see 
opportunities to vary the work in pic- 
ture-reading in a number of ways. 
“Units” could be built around types of 
pictures to be read. Individual books of 
pictures like Up Front could be added to 
those nonpicture books now read in com- 
mon. Activities could be extended be- 
yond the cut-and-paste or first-analysis 
phase into which many of those here 
proposed do fall. 

Certainly teachers who are convinced 
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that reading pictures requires skills of 
comprehension and involves problems of 
discrimination as plainly as does reading 
print will find much to add to the begin- 
ning analysis presented here and else- 
where. Such teachers may find some- 
thing of interest in the following state- 
ment compiled and edited from student 
sentences contributed in final evaluation 
of this unit. 


The increasingly mature picture-reader 
knows that he may learn much from reading 
pictures and therefore reads pictures carefully. 
He knows that if he studies a picture carefully 
he may learn more than he can from some copy. 
He knows as well that pictures cannot tell all. 
He reads the caption when there is one, to gain 
more facts and ideas. 

He knows the enjoyment to be gained from 
reading a variety of pictures. 

He knows the importance of looking at all the 
picture, not only the center of greatest interest. 
He comes to know which factors in a picture 
give it appeal. He usually makes a mental note 
of the name of the photographer, artist, or 
cartoonist. 

He knows the picture is there for a purpose 
and tries to understand it. He thinks about the 
circumstances leading up to a picture. He ob- 
serves the picture closely from several points of 
view. He knows that he tends to see a picture in 
relation to what he thinks. 

He realizes that no two photographers have 
the same viewpoint of the subject they are us- 
ing. He tries to understand what the photogra- 
pher is hoping to put across to his readers when 
he takes the picture. He knows that pictures 
may overplay or underplay many things. He is 
not necessarily influenced by the picture and 
remembers that he should form his own judg- 
ment on the value of its information or message. 

He becomes increasingly observant and 
“reads” just about every picture he sees, wheth- 
er it is a poster in a bus, an advertisement in a 
newspaper, or part of a magazine picture story. 
He reads more and more pictures. He seeks pic- 
tures to read. 

He himself uses pictures effectively to clarify 
what he has to say. 
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Introducing Pilgrim’ s Progress’ 


MARIAN M. WALSH? 


One oF the books recently bought for 
our library is Pilgrim’s Progress, by John 
Bunyan. Written over three hundred 
years ago, it is still considered one of the 
greatest in the English language. Al- 
though we know the definition of both 
words in the title, let us review the mean- 
ing of them. A pilgrim may be a wander- 
er, a wayfarer, or one who travels to 
some holy place; progress is a movement 
or a journey forward, or a gradual im- 
provement. 

Just as novels and biographies are 
popular forms of writing now, the alle- 
gory was a type in use during Bunyan’s 
lifetime, and it was the way he decided 
to tell the story of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Throughout the book a man named 
Christian was on a journey to the Celes- 
tial City. Many adventures, pleasant and 
unpleasant, came to him. What makes 
this story an allegory is that the hero 
represents any man or woman on his way 
through life to his heavenly home, the 
Celestial City. All the trials and good 
fortune he and the other characters had 
were the kinds of happenings you and I 
or any other people might have in our 
struggle in life. So well did Bunyan write 
his book that critics claim it is the great- 
est allegory ever written. 

From the time it was published up to 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
it helped more men and women to live 
right than any other book except the 
Bible. Even with the great number of 


*A pamphlet given to students who plan to 
read the allegory. 
2 Louisville (Ky.) Girls High School. 


books that have since been written, this 
allegory of Bunyan’s is still read and 
studied by countless people each year. 
One of the best English novelists, 
Thackeray, based his novel, Vanity Fair, 
on Pilgrim’s Progress. That was in the 
last century. Three of the finest books 
published in the last ten years were also 
inspired by Bunyan’s masterpiece; they 
are Pedlar’s Progress, by Odell Shepard, 
and Pilgrim’s Way and Mountain Mead- 
ow, by the late John Buchan. Hardly a 
month passes without some quotation 
from Bunyan by our own Dr. Gouwens. 
To be familiar with the book is one of the 
necessities for a person who wants to be 
well read. 

Life in England in the seventeenth 
century was different from anything you 
and I know. The village of Bedford in 
which Bunyan lived was typical of the 
time. Boys and girls played games on the 
village green. Tip-cat, much like cricket 
played in Britain today, was a favorite. 
Ringing bells for the parish church was 
one of Bunyan’s chief pleasures, and of 
the five hanging in the ivy-covered tower 
of the church today, tradition claims 
that the fourth was the one he generally 
rang. 

One evening while he was playing tip- 
cat with some friends, Bunyan heard a 
voice which seemed to shout in his ear as 
he was about to strike the ball. Like Paul 
on the road to Damascus, he seemed to 
hear from Heaven a warning to give up 
his sins and give his heart to God. Some 
of the things he had been doing would 
seem wrong to us as they did to him; 
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others, like bell-ringing, we would con- 
sider harmless. However, in his efforts to- 
ward living a better life than he had lived 
he not only tried to keep the Command- 
ments and read his Bible, but, sorrow- 
fully, he gave up ringing the church bells. 
From his own words we learn that he was 
pleased when he was praised for being 
good. That, he said, was music to his 
ears. Suddenly he realized that desire for 
praise was not the right feeling to have 
about his conduct. 

By the death of his mother and sister 
in the same year, before he was sixteen, 
home life changed for him. When his 
father married again, the boy enlisted as 
a soldier, fought for two years, and then 
married a good woman who influenced 
him much toward serious ideas on reli- 
gion. His real conversion came, however, 
from another source. On his way to work 
one day he saw several women talking 
together as they sat in the sunshine in a 
doorway (sunlight was a great factor in 
his life). They told of the comfort that 
religious faith gave them. Far stronger 
than the voice he had previously heard 
“darting into his soul from Heaven” as 
he played tip-cat was the quiet, happy 
conversation to convince him of the 
peace he would find in a religious life. 
Soon after that he began to preach. 

England at that time had what was 
called an established church, or the 
Church of England, now known to us as 
the Episcopal denomination. To Ameri- 
cans in our time it is almost unbelievable 
how powerful the established church was 
then in any country that saw fit to adopt 
one. Men in charge of the government 
determined that all must worship in 
churches of “established” faith, and the 
penalty for disobeying this law was im- 
prisonment. After Bunyan began to 
preach he proved to be so earnest, simple 
and altogether forceful that not only folk 
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of his own faith (Baptist) but also mem- 
bers of the Church of England came to 
hear him. You can readily see that offi- 
cers were quick to put him in jail. Often 
they would tell him that if he would 
promise not to preach any more he would 
be freed. Knowing that he could never 
keep such a promise, he never made it. 

Except for occasional liberties granted 
to him by kindhearted jailers who were, 
themselves, punished when discovered 
befriending him, Bunyan lay in prison al- 
most all of twelve years. It was during 
that period that he wrote Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and other books. In the prologue he 
said, “I did it mine own self to gratify.” 
In addition to his writing he made laces 
in prison to support his family. When we 
make excuses for not accomplishing what 
we should, let us remember the hard- 
ships under which the Apostle Paul and 
John Bunyan labored, uncomplaining, 
to produce their great writings. It must 
have gladdened Bunyan’s heart to know 
that, in his lifetime, one hundred thou- 
sand copies of Pilgrim’s Progress were 
printed and read by simple people like 
him. That was a far more remarkable 
record at that time than it would be to- 
day, for then the printing of books took 
much more time and money than now. 

If you read the book, or even parts of 
it, you will find it sounds more like the 
Bible than anything you ever read. Since 
there were comparatively few books 
then, many more people knew many 
parts of the Bible than most of us today. 
Moreover, a man like Bunyan, who be- 
lieved religion to be the most important 
thing in the world, knew numerous por- 
tions of the greatest of books, the Bible. 

A tinker by trade, though he liked to 
be calied a brazier (a worker in brass), 
Bunyan had traveled much in the pretty 
country surrounding Bedford. He must 
have loved nature, for he painted charm- 
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ing word pictures of the English land- 
scape. He told of 

fishermen with their snares, hooks, and nets, and 
the fowler with his lime-twig, light, and bell; the 
smith’s dog lying at the foot of the anvil;... 
the chick that “every time she drank lift up her 
head and her eyes toward heaven’’; the ancient 
cross on the village green and the bell-tower 
nearby; the mansion... with its beautiful 
grounds; the Stourbridge Fair with its wares 
from many lands; even the fruit hanging over an 
orchard wall to tempt the passer-by; the wel- 
come inns and their jolly hosts; the weary 
travellers sleeping by the roadside—a thousand 
sights familiar to the observant man are all 
turned to good account with an artistry that is 
seldom conscious art.3 


The comfort that Bunyan had at all 
times from his faith in God was the only 
thing that made jail endurable to him. 
He turned his experience into victory, as 
the Apostle Paul did. For that reason he 
wanted everyone else to accept the same 
belief. All through the story he illustrates 
God’s promise, ‘My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” in striking ways. Just as we 
have temptations to meet in our own 
lives, people in his day struggled and 
either won or lost, according to their 
fineness. Bunyan’s own experience en- 
couraged many then as it does today 
when we read of it. Though for long peri- 
ods of time he was not allowed “to look 
out of the door” of the jail, he never 
complained. The influence of sunlight in 
his life and writings seems the only evi- 
dence that a dark prison must have been 
a terrible trial to him. 

As is common in allegories, the char- 
acters in Pilgrim’s Progress are named 
for virtues or vices. With Christian lead- 
ing the men and women of strong charac- 
ter, we meet Valiant-for-truth, Great- 
heart, Mr. Standfast, Mercy, and other 
equally desirable companions. Some 
whom we should not like to imitate in- 

3 Harold E. B. Speight, The Life and Writings of 
John Bunyan (Harper, 1928). 


cluded Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Fear- 
ing, Little-Faith, Money-love, Madam 
Bubble, Mrs. Light-mind, and many 
more. As we find among those we know, 
there were good as well as bad charac- 
ters. Needless to say, their actions 


throughout are in keeping with their ~ 


names. 
Many were the misfortunes of Chris- 
tian, but the immortal story most famil- 
iar to the world is the picture of his fight 
with Apollyon, the “foul fiend’ in the 
Valley of Humiliation. That part is well 
worth reading to give us courage to fight 
against the forces of evil. The monster 
was “hideous to behold.” In turn he flat- 
tered Christian, made light of religion, 
pretended to be kind, told Christian that 
faith might cause him to die a martyr’s 
death, taunted him with weakness and, 
finally, in wrestling with him, “gave him 
a dreadful fall.’ “I am sure of thee now,” 
he boasted, ‘but as God would have it, 
Christian nimbly stretched out his hand 
for his sword and caught it, saying, ‘Re- 
joice not against me, O mine enemy, 
when I fall I shall arise!’ And with a 
deadly thrust, “‘as of a mortal wound,” 
Christian’s final words hurled themselves 
at Apollyon, “Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him 
who loved us.”” Then Apollyon stretched 
forth his dragon wings and sped away. 


Such giants come to strike us dumb, 
But, weak in every part, 

They melt before the strong man’s eyes 
And fly the true of heart.4 


The tenderness of God’s mercy, one of 
Bunyan’s strongest beliefs, was particu- 
larly refreshing for Christian after the 
struggle. For “there came a hand with 
some leaves of the Tree of Life which he 
applied to his wounds and was healed im- 
mediately.” Bread and drink were also 


4 From Charles Mackay, “The Giant.” 
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miraculously furnished him. How his 
spirit must have been revived by such 
ministrations! 

Words and phrases from this book are 
as much a part of our conversation today 
as many more modern books. Have you 
not often heard the expressions, “the 
slough of despond,”’ “‘the hill of difficul- 
ty,” “the mouth of lions,” or “vanity 
fair’? Pleasanter than the above are “the 
king’s highway” or “the palace beauti- 
ful.” The latter represents the church, 
and when Christian entered the ‘‘Palace” 
he received encouragement and enjoyed 
serious talk—‘‘good talk,” he called it— 
and food for his soul. Our church today 
offers the same kind of pleasure, does it 
not? After that visit he was ready for any 
difficulty. 

By the three tests for great literature 
Pilgrim’s Progress has a perfect score: 
First, is the language beautiful? Read of 
“clouds edged with silver, as fine gar- 
ments be” or “fall it cannot, but be 
diminished it may.” On every page the 
influence of the simple, matchless Eng- 
lish of the King James Version of the 
Bible is felt. Need more be said? Second, 
do the characters show emotions com- 
mon to men and women of all ages? 
People like Mr. Obstinate and Mr. Dis- 
content were almost counterparts of men 
Bunyan knew in Bedford. The minister 
of his church, a loyal friend of the prison- 
er, must have been like Mr. Great-heart. 
Surely Christian showed a likeness to 
Bunyan’s wife in many respects. Third, 
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does the story illustrate fine ideals? None 
finer, other than the Bible. The impor- 
tance of faith, the beauty of mercy, the 
satisfaction of an earnest purpose in life, 
the power of faith, are only a few of the 
great lessons we can learn from the al- 
legory. Though persecuted by people of 
a faith different from his, Bunyan showed 
such tolerance for the beliefs of others 
that he never even mentioned the name 
of the church to which he belonged. At a 
time when feelings of bitterness in Eng- 
land toward the Catholics were wide- 
spread, Bunyan’s story was a marvel of 
broad-mindedness. Proof of this lies in 
the fact that when the book was ap- 
proved by the Catholic church for its 
members, it made only a few slight 
changes in the original text. 

I think Francis Peabody’s final tribute 
to the book may be fittingly quoted here 
in conclusion to this introduction to 
Pilgrim’s Progress. He said “The modern 
reader may find some of the hindrances 
that beset Christian artificial... . But 
no one can go far on life’s journey with- 
out slipping into a Slough of Despond or 
climbing a Hill of Difficulty or meeting 
the man in the Iron Cage of Despair, and 
it may even happen to one some day that 
the burden he is carrying may be loosed 
from his shoulders and tumble until it is 
seen no more.”’ A man who could write 
as the Brazier of Bedford wrote was the 
kind of man for whom “all the trumpets 
sounded on the other side.’’ 

5 Speight, op. cit. 


Peoples of the Modern World: A Unit 


in Luterature 


DOROTHY PETITT' 


Th idea that the attitudes of world 
citizenship which must be developed if 
world peace is to be secured arise from 
knowledge and understanding is the 
basis of this unit. Although it is not in 
itself a unit in world literature, it might 
well serve as an introduction to such a 
unit. The interest in any nation thus 
aroused might be used to lead to further 
reading exclusively of the prose, poetry, 
or drama which has arisen from that cul- 
ture. 

The first objective, then, is to provide 
a base of vicarious experience either 
through the literature arising directly 
from the culture of a modern nation or 
through literature concerned with the 
nation’s culture but written by an ob- 
server, rather than a member, of the 
group. This base of experience is to lead 
toward an understanding of the following 
factors: (1) the place of the individual in 
the society about which the student has 
read, (2) the family organization of that 
particular way of life in its relation to the 
individual, (3) the political or govern- 
mental organization and the religious 
and educational groups in their relation 
to the individual, (4) the importance of 
the artistic expressions of each nation’s 
culture, (5) the base of common humani- 
ty underlying all cultures but made up of 
different patterns in different countries, 
and (6) the peculiar contributions which 
each national culture offers to the world 


‘ Graduate student, University of Minnesota. 


and, in turn, contributions which it 
might receive from other nations. 

Since this unit is one which uses litera- 
ture to achieve its ends, the second main 
aim is to lead the student to an apprecia- 
tion of the power, peculiar to literature, 
of expressing, either through fiction or 
through biography used in the unit, hu- 
man experiences in a way which is emo- 
tional as well as intellectual in character. 

In order to achieve the two main ob- 
jectives—the student’s understanding of 
the nations about which he has read and 
his realization of the ability of literature 
to clothe the facts about national cul- 
tures with an emotional, vicarious mean- 
ing for him—each student must use sev- 
eral media of communication. The third 
group of objectives, therefore, is con- 
cerned with (1) helping each student 
to read with greater understanding, 
(2) helping each student to improve his 
reading tastes and ability to evaluate 
what he has read, (3) giving each student 
experience in writing which will help him 
to develop his power of self-expression, 
and (4) giving each student opportunities 
to develop power in oral expression 
through participation in group discus- 
sion. 

A series of questions which will be a 
challenge to the students may well start 
the unit. “On what one organization does 
your future and that of everyone in the 
world probably depend most? Why is 
that organization so important to us? 
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Who makes up that organization?” A 
large globe or political map of the world 
is an excellent device for illustration, for 
emphasis. As each country is named, a 
student points it out on the map with the 
class’s aid. “What do you know about 
that country? What do you know about 
the people who live there? If you were liv- 
ing there, what would you probably be 
doing right now? Under the same cir- 
cumstances? Do we know enough about 
the people of that country? Is it impor- 
tant that we know about these people? 
Why?” The entire process need not be 
carried through for every nation men- 
tioned; the point is made when four or 
five countries have been thus dealt 
with. 

The introductory discussion should 
provide sufficient impetus to give real 
meaning and interest to the introduction 
of a list of books concerning the patterns 
of living of peoples of other nations. 
Such a list will necessarily vary from 
teacher to teacher. My own list included 
mainly either novels or biographies. 
Every effort was made to use as much as 
possible of the nation’s own literature 
which is in translation and which reveals 
rather fully the culture from which it has 
sprung, but there were still many other 
books written by an observer, rather 
than by a member, of the culture. Books 
which are the comments of a casual ob- 
server or traveler were eliminated in 
favor of those written by a person who 
has been in close enough association with 
the peoples to be able to achieve and ex- 
press an understanding of their way of 
life. A third type of book was one like 
Toro Matsumoto’s A Brother Is a Stran- 
ger, which was originally written in Eng- 
lish rather than in the native Japanese of 
the writer but is, nevertheless, a signifi- 
cant commentary upon the Japanese 
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Novels have one sort of appeal through 
their identifying the pattern of living of 
a given nation with specific individuals 
with whom the reader is brought into 
sympathy. Biographies really do much 
the same thing, with the additional in- 
terest that these are persons who have 
actually lived. The books should be limit- 
ed to modern nations; they should also 
provide a wide range of interest and 
reading difficulty. In helping each stu- 
dent to select a book which will appeal 
to his interests and which will suit his 
reading ability, the teacher has an op- 
portunity to use past knowledge of the 
pupil’s reading and interests to advance 
him one more rung up his reading ladder. 

After each student has chosen a book, 
the problem becomes that of deciding 
what he expects to find in a book, what 
points he should look for in his reading, 
and thus what points the class discussion 
later will emphasize. The objectives ar- 
bitrarily listed at the beginning of the 
unit are very likely to be modified in 
wording during this discussion, in which 
the students set up in their own terms 
what they would like to know and what 
they think they should know about 
people of other nations.The spirit of the 
objectives will still be there, however. 
After they have finished reading, they’ 
may wish to change the list by eliminat- 
ing, substituting, or adding. Certainly, | 
one of their major interests will be to dis- 
cover how young people of their age live 
in other nations, what sort of education 
those young people have, and their rela- 
tions to other adolescents and to their 
parents. Such an interest is the base on 
which this unit is built. Not all the pupil 
objectives will be found in every book; 
the point is to give each student some 
idea of what to look for. 

Each pupil, who now has in his hands 
a book which the teacher, using her 
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knowledge of his expressed interests and 
of his reading abilities, has helped him 
select and who has before him a list of 
some of the things which the class has 
decided they would like to know about 
peoples of the world, is ready to read. 
Here, as in other parts of the unit, the 
teacher continues with developmental 
programs already initiated. After a gen- 
eral class discussion, in which the stu- 
dents have pointed out good reading 
habits which will enable them, in general, 
to read to the best of their ability, one or 
two reading periods in class give the 
teacher an opportunity to give each stu- 
dent individual attention concerning the 
reading difficulties of the book which he 
has chosen. 

The discussion of the reading may be 
organized in either of two ways. The dis- 
cussion may be built up around the 
points which the students have listed, 
each member of the class contributing to 
the discussion what he has learned about 
family organization, for example, in the 
country about which he has read. Such 
discussions should use both teacher and 
student leadership. The danger of such a 
procedure is that it can all too easily de- 
generate into a question-recitation peri- 
od, with little or no true discussion. The 
other arrangement is to organize panels 
of students who have read about the 
same country or groups of countries to 
present a picture of the culture as a whole 
by using the various points of view from 
which they have been reading. A discus- 
sion about China, for example, can use 
Lin Yutang’s My Country and My People 
as an integrating factor. The status of 
women in China particularly empha- 
sized in East Wind, West Wind; the dis- 
cussion of Chinese attitudes toward 
medicine and public health which Test 
Tubes and Dragon Scales presents; the 
family organization which Han Suyin 


pictures so well in Destination Chungking, 
can all be used in presenting a composite 
picture of China’s culture as it is revealed 
in those particular books. Such a panel 
should be encouraged to use any sources 
outside the reading itself which will di- 
rectly contribute to the discussion, such 
as authentic pieces or pictures of Chinese 
art, including clothing, dishes, etc., as 
well as paintings and sculpture, or a visit 
by a Chinese student who tells about the 
young people in China whom he has 
known. Such a visit may be used as a 
point of departure from which the panel 
discusses the differences or likenesses 
which their books have revealed and 
brings in new points not touched upon. 
The first requisite for a panel organiza- 
tion is, of course, that enough students 
have read different books about the 
same country to make it feasible. If that 
requirement is satisfied, the advantages 
of such panels are that (1) discussion is 
student-led and planned, (2) a composite 
picture of each culture is shared with the 
class, and (3) other illustrating devices 
are more easily used to enrich the dis- 
cussion. 

At the close of the discussions, which- 
ever organization is used, certain general 
points need to be discussed by the class 
as a whole. The question of what all 
the peoples have in common is a very 
important one. Since thisis a unit in litera- 
ture, the class as a whole should decide 
what power literature has had in giving 
them a picture of other nations and how 
literature differs from a geography or 
history book, for example, in helping 
them to understand other peoples. 

The piece of writing in this unit is to 
be imaginative in character and should 
utilize either the reading which the stu- 
dent has done or the discussions which he 
has heard. The problem may be put to 
him as follows 
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“At sixteen you live in the country 
about which you have read or in a coun- 
try in which you have become very much 
interested as a result of our class discus- 
sions. You are a member of a middle- 
class family (or any other class, if you 
wish). Tell us about something which has 
happened to you in this year. You may 
tell us in an anecdotal form, in a poem, 
or in a short play. Use your reading as a 
background, but use your imagination to 
put yourself in the place of a sixteen- 
year-old boy or girl who has been 
brought up in that particular country. 
Show that you understand his or her 
problems and point of view. Make us 
feel the incident.” 

The reading and discussion of these 
pieces of imaginative literature give the 
class a valuable experience in trying to 
understand the other fellow’s point of 
view; the writing itself gives the teacher 
a subjective evaluation tool to see to 
what extent each student has understood 
the nation about which he has read. 

The unit as a whole can be subjectively 
judged by the class in bits of written re- 
action. In so far as the first group of ob- 
jectives is related to the understanding 
of the vicariously realized facts of a given 
nation’s culture, an objective test of 
those facts which have been significant 
in class discussions is relevant. Such a 
test necessarily varies from class to class. 
A good technique for insuring fair ques- 
tions is to ask each panel group to write 
objective questions about facts of the 
way of life which they think should be 
understood before the peoples of the 
country can be understood. For example, 
the panel on China should certainly draft 
one question which will bring out the 
traditional Chinese attitude toward the 
status of women, one which will show the 
presence or lack of public health meas- 
ures in China, and their importance. 
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Such questions, submitted by each panel 
and edited by the teacher, form an objec- 
tive examination which should test 
knowledge and understanding of basic 
cultural patterns. Understanding of the 
base of common humanity underlying 
all cultures may be tested by teacher- 
made objective questions, using specific 
situations to reveal whether or not the 
student has realized that Africans, for 
instance, are not “better” or “‘worse’’ 
than people living in the United States 
but are human beings whose geographic 
location and historical background have 
caused them to develop different pat- 
terns of living suited to them. The bit of 
writing which will show the author’s suc- 
cess or failure to imagine himself in the 
place of a member of another culture will 
be important in subjectively determining 
each student’s realization that young 
people in other lands are human beings 
too. 

Evaluation of the second main objec- 
tive—trealization of the power of litera- 
ture—is more difficult. Part of the diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that such realization 
is not suddenly achieved; the basis for it 
may have been laid in an earlier unit and 
the realization come suddenly here, or 
the foundation may be laid here and the 
realization come in a later unit. One solu- 
tion to the problem is a series of teacher- 
made questions in each of which an inci- 
dent is dealt with in extreme abstract, 
learned language, in a simpler but still 
factual approach, and, last, by attaching 
personal feelings to the incident. The 
student would be asked to rate each part 
of the question in order of its appeal to 
him, and then discussion of the ratings 
should follow in class. Such ratings, then, 
are for the purpose of stimulating discus- 
sion which will reveal understanding rath- 
er than furnish a basis for grading. The 
dangers of such a procedure are, obvious- 
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ly, that the incidents narrated are too 
brief to have a strong effect out of the 
whole context of a book and that the 
procedure will become so obvious that 
the students will learn how to rate with- 
out any real understanding of why. For 
the purposes of stimulating discussion to 
reveal more than mere verbalizing about 
the power of literature, such ratings 
could be a valuable evaluation instru- 
ment. 

Evaluation of improvement in the 
techniques of communication can be 
made subjectively by both student and 
teacher. Whether or not the student has 
achieved a greater understanding of what 
he has read, although such achievement 
must necessarily be a gradual process 
taking more time than the three or four 
weeks of a single unit, will appear in his 
evaluation of the unit as whole and in the 
teacher’s observations and evaluations 
of the student’s participation in class ac- 
tivities. Whether or not he has improved 
his reading tastes will partly depend 
upon the teacher’s guidance of his selec- 
tion. The true evaluation of the attain- 


ment of this objective will come when the 
student makes his own selections, al- 
though a certain amount of variability 
and retrogression is likely to occur. The 
achievement of increased power of ex- 
pression through writing can be judged 
by the teacher’s evaluation of the piece of 
writing. Whether or not the student has 
developed in group-discussion techniques 
can again be determined by his, own 
evaluation and that of the teacher. Op- 
portunities for brief conferences, in which 
the student and teacher discuss together 
the progress that the student has made 
in these techniques of communication 
and areas to be improved in the future, 
should prove to be very valuable. 

If, through such a unit as this, high- 
school students are brought to increased 
knowledge and understanding of other 
peoples of the world, literature has justi- 
fied its purpose. Such knowledge and 
understanding, which appeal to the emo- 
tions as well as to the intellect, can well 
be the start for further achievement of 
information of vital importance to any 
citizen of the modern world. 


Teaching Discriminating Radto Listening 


MARION L. TALLMAN™ 


I; ANYONE believes that there is no need 
for teaching young people discriminating 
listening to the radio, let him ask these 
questionsof any tenth-year English group: 


1. How many minutes or hours a day 
do you listen to the radio? 

2. How many hours a week does your 
mother listen? 

3. How many hours a week does your 
father listen? 


* Gaskill High School, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


4. What are five of the favorite pro- 
grams of your mother, of your father, 
and of you? 

5. What programs furnish any of you 
with information? 


When you discover that adults as well 
as young people are spending from two 
and a half to four and a half hours a day 
listening to programs that in most part 
are little more than trash, you will con- 
clude that constructive steps ought to be 
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TEACHING DISCRIMINATING RADIO LISTENING 


taken in school to develop something re- 
sembling taste in radio listening. 

The tenth year of the English course 
seems the most logical place, for the chil- 
dren at this age are becoming interested 
in adult problems and pleasures, are old 
enough to think wisely with guidance, 
and are young enough to change their 
habits without too much effort. There- 
fore, after much experimentation, the 
following eight projects were deemed 
most satisfactory, since they were varied, 
interesting to work out, thorough, yet 
took little class time. They worked! 

Any project may be used alone or in 
combination with others. If used in the 
order given, they will form a year-long, 
motivating nucleus for the tenth-year 
work in English. 


PROJECT I. ONE HUNDRED 
FAMOUS PEOPLE 


Aim: To increase awareness of the great per- 
sons of today by reading and by listening 


METHODS 
STEP I 


1. Start a class discussion with such questions 
as: 

I wonder what Eleanor Roosevelt is doing 
at this minute? 

What do you suppose Dwight Eisenhower 
had for breakfast this morning? 

Do you suppose Marian Anderson is happy? 
(or any other questions better suited to 
the class; but generally the more personal 
the thoughts, the better is the final reac- 
tion). 

. Finish by innocently asking if they suppose 
there is anyone in the world who does not 
know about such people. 

3. For assignment ask each pupil to bring in a 
list of ten names of people active in the 
theater, sports, news in general, or music 
that they feel everyone should know. 


N 


STEP 2 


1. On the next day have your board space 
divided into four sections with the headings: 
theater, sports, news, and music. 
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2. Have each pupil place on the board under 
the correct headings the names of the two 
people (not already listed) on his own home- 
work that he considers most important. 
Continue this throughout the day until 
all classes have added their contributions to 
the same list. 


3. In each class appoint two people to act as 


members of a committee to eliminate the 
unimportant names and to form four ap- 
proved lists of twenty-five names each. At 
this after-school meeting see that the selected 
names in the theater represent these or 
similar branches: English theater, European 
drama, Broadway, Hollywood, radio, local 
dramatics, directors, producers, authors; 
in sports: tennis, bowling, billiards, golf, 
swimming, running, hockey, boxing, foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball; in news: European 
politics, American politics, science, art, 
literature, exploration, announcers, vicinity; 
in music: composers, conductors, pianists, 
violinists, sopranos, tenors, bandleaders. 
Aside from this direction allow the children 
to form their own lists; the names they 
choose may differ from yours, but before 
June you may discover that their wisdom 
was better than yours. Besides, they can not 
go far wrong, and the extra interest in “our 
own list” is worth the qualms of your con- 
science. 


4. On the next day have all pupils copy the 


approved lists from the board and for home- 
work memorize the first twenty-five names 
with the special activities associated with 
each. The following day give a five-minute 
test to check on the learning. 


5. On the next four days have the rest of the 


list memorized. 


STEP 3 


1. Give an assignment to last for four weeks, 


during which the pupils are to clip out or 
record any facts that they hear or read about 
any of the people. Emphasize the possibility 
of hearing about the people over the radio. 


STEP 4 


1. At the end of the month have six or eight 


pupils discuss what they have discovered. As 
preparation for this, have the pupils select 
their own groups and give ten minutes of 
three class periods for discussions and re- 
hearsals within the groups. 
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RESULTS 

1. The pupils have a feeling that English is 
being made outside the schoolroom today. 

2. The year-long habit of memorizing names 
is begun. 

3. Astart is made by giving something familiar 
to listen for if this project is to be used in 
connection with the radio projects. 


Note: Other, conventional English instruction 
may be carried on during most of each of the 
above class periods. 


Project II, “Radio Programs and 
Stations,” consisted of an effort to ac- 
quaint the woefully ignorant youngsters 
with aids published for the use of radio 
listeners. Each student was instructed to 
clip from newspapers radio schedules to 
cover an entire week; with these as 
guides, the students studied and dis- 
cussed available stations and their call 
letters, types of programs, and the pleas- 
ure and profit to be derived from select- 
ing beforehand a variety of programs. 
Then the children underlined fine ex- 
amples of several types and were request- 
ed at the end of a week to be ready with 
oral reports in which they would state 
clearly the name, the time, the day, the 
station, and the sponsor of one of the pro- 
grams that they had never heard before, 
describe its content, and give their own 
reaction to it. The large number of adults 
and semiadults who listen only to what 
they have heard others mention is appal- 
ling. Introduce the youngsters at least to 
the possibilities of free, intelligent, indi- 
vidual selection. 

Project III began the actual listening 
series. Sports was the subject and, after 
a discussion of such types as general 
summaries, play-by-play accounts, and 
headline announcers, about fifteen pro- 
grams were underlined on the newspaper 
schedules. The sports names were re- 
viewed, quartered sheets of paper were 
prepared with the following headings 


with spaces left under each for details: 
name of program, day, time, station, 
sponsor, announcer, style of delivery or 
planning, five details heard. They were 
to hear and record eight programs by the 
end of two weeks. This was climaxed by 
an oral report in the form of conversa- 
tions among two boys and two girls, pre- 
sumably in one of their homes, where 
among other details, such as courteous 
and correct conduct during calls, each 
child was expected to discuss at least two 
sports facts he had gathered from his lis- 
tening. The children liked this and were 
proud of their new ability and knowledge 
—especially the girls, who had found the 
assignment hard but surprisingly pos- 
sible when they set their minds to it. The 
greatest gain, though, was the realiza- 
tion of the pupils that they could all lis- 
ten to any program and make sense 
from it. 

Project IV was intended to introduce 
all the children to the best types of dra- 
matic productions and to make an effort 
to show them the inanities of soap operas 
and murder-detective thrillers. As in the 
sports project, the names of famous 
people connected with this topic were re- 
viewed, sheets for recording details were 
prepared—since this forced the pupils to 
listen and retain facts accurately—and 
at least five programs were assigned to be 
heard at least once, and three twice, with- 
in two weeks. The best dramas included 
“One Man’s Family,” ‘Ford Theater,”’ 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” “The- 
ater Guild,” “Cavalcade of America,” 
and “Lux Radio Theater.” 

Project V, emphasizing news, probably 
introduced more students to a more 
varied listening program than did any 
other one plan. The details follow. 


Aim: To teach the pupils where they could hear 
the leaders of today discuss and be discussed. 
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METHOD 


1. Review the news names in Project I. The 
more familiar names a person hears, the 
more pleasure he takes in listening. 

2. Discuss the different types of news and edu- 
cational programs and touch on the general, 
unbiased summary often read from news- 
paper headlines, on the famous announcer 
and his personal contribution to the facts, 
and on educational programs often covering 
news events in question or discussion form. 

3. List day by day or underline, on copies of 
radio schedules from newspapers, outstand- 
ing programs. Begin with general summaries, 
coming most often at noon or at six and 
often local in source; follow with Lowell 
Thomas, Gabriel Heatter, Drew Pearson, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Ed Murrow, ‘‘World 
News,” and similar network programs; and 
conclude with the third type, including the 
“University of Chicago Round Table,” 
“Town Meeting of the Air,” “We, the Peo- 
ple,” and possibly “Information Please.” 

4. Require pupils to hear eight programs with- 
in three weeks and to hand in for credit the 
facts which they record. 

5. Finish with another conversation similar to 
that about sports, since practice in careful, 
intelligent, polite conversation is much 
needed. Or teach the pupils the correct 
method of making telephone calls by having 
an operator at teacher’s desk and a pupil 
seated in each front corner of the room con- 
duct the business of a call and talk for five 
minutes on varied subjects, including news 
items and programs and drama broadcasts 
heard during the past period. 


In Project VI, on music, an effort was 
made to prove to the students that all 
types of musical programs have intelli- 
gent, devoted listeners. The musical 
names were reviewed; programs were 
classified as popular, semipopular, and 
classical; several of each type were un- 
derlined on the newspaper schedules; 
papers were prepared as for the other 
projects; and each pupil was required to 
hear eight music broadcasts, at least two 
of each type. It was amazing to have so 
many pupils announce that they could 
now “make sense” out of programs that 
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had meant nothing to them before, and 
several announced that they were listen- 
ing to more semiclassical and classical 
music. But it took determination, at first, 
not to allow the project to deteriorate 
merely to a “disk-jockey” summary— 
they love the things! 

Project VII was the favorite of every- 
one and formed the climax of the year’s 
study. It was in the form of a mock 
broadcast in each class of at least eight 
different programs studied and belonging 
to the four different types: sports, drama, 
news, music. The pupils organized them- 
selves into groups of from two to six, with 
the musical ones taking music, the dra- 
matic ones drama, etc. Each pupil was to 
listen carefully to the program he had 
selected for his group and then to write 
and rehearse a complete program, includ- 
ing announcer, sponsor, station, and en- 
tertainment. The rehearsals were done 
in class time, ten minutes for five days— 
noisy, happy, busy ten minutes, by the 
way—and the finished productions were 
given in the auditorium, which fortu- 
nately was not in use for those two days, 
with Bill Sterns, Metropolitan opera 
stars, Bing Crosbys, William Keighleys, 
Kaltenborns, vying for popularity with 
“Town Meeting of the Air,” “Pro and 
Con,” “World News,” and programs of 
similar caliber. You should have heard 
one boy give an imitation of Oscar 
Levant and his piano! And you should 
have seen and heard one lovely, blond 
young lady sing ‘‘Make Believe,” and a 
young sportsman explain the intricacies 
of trapping in “Hunting and Fishing 
Club”; or have tried to keep the tears 
back when a little crippled boy imitated 
Bill Stern! 

Project VIII, “Listening in the Fu- 
ture,” the final one, had the children pre- 
tend that they were the ages of their 
parents. With busy adult schedules and 
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duties, they were then asked, by using a 
newspaper schedule, to outline a well-bal- 
anced, entertaining, educational week’s 
listening program. This was another ef- 
fort to fix their knowledge for future 
needs. A round-table discussion of the 
relative merits of the outlines finished 
the work. 

And so ended a year-long series of 
projects that, since they took only a few 
minutes from any class time except that 
devoted to oral work, did not interfere 
with syllabus requirements. And_ the 


motivation furnished to the oral recita- 
tions more than made up for the one or 
two “speeches” that were omitted. 

If, after such units as these in tenth 
grade, the eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
teachers keep the interest alive by plac- 
ing notices on blackboards, bulletin 
boards, or in school papers under the head- 
ing ““The Best in Radio This Month,” a 
school will be doing its utmost to give 
its students a heritage that will last them 
until the end of their lives, no matter 
where they go or what they become. 


Postwar Confusion as Motivation for Writing 


DWIGHT L. BURTON* 


Tie teacher was immersed in a problem 
familiar to English teachers—the pencil- 
chewing question of finding an approach 
to a writing that would arouse zest rather 
than groaning submission to the inevi- 
table. The twelfth-grade English classes 
did need practice in the written expres- 
sion of ideas. The pencil-chewing con- 
tinued. After reducing materially a 
meager pencil supply, the teacher gained 
inspiration by accident. 

At the time a sensational murder trial 
was going on in Minneapolis. Each day 
the newspapers featured smutty head- 
lines. At the same time, Secretary Mar- 
shall was reporting ruefully on the Paris 
conference of the Big Four; the United 
States was sending Marines to the Medi- 
terranean; Congress was about to recon- 
vene, and the air was blue with expostu- 
lations on inflation, labor, communism; 
Henry Wallace was launching his third 
party. A friend remarked tartly to the 
teacher that the populace was much bet- 

t University of Minnesota High School. 


ter informed on the current murder trial 
than on any of the burning national 
issues. 

The teacher had his idea! He opened 
his first-hour class by asking how many 
had been reading about the murder trial. 
There was an almost unanimous show of 
hands. Then he asked how many had 
been reading about the Marshall Plan. 
A few hands went up. A similar question 
on each of several other national ques- 
tions brought a scattering of hands. Then 
the teacher repeated his friend’s com- 
ment on the relative interest in the mur- 
der trial and national issues. Then he re- 
ferred to a recent speech in which a Min- 
neapolis clergyman had bemoaned the 
frivolousness of youth and their lack of 
ability in serious thought. (There were 
some evidences of indignation.) The 
teacher then pointedly referred to Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendation of com- 
pulsory military training and airily of- 
fered his own opinion that it would prob- 
ably be accepted by the Congress. (The 
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boys perked up.) At this point, luck was 
with the laboring teacher. He spied two 
“Henry Wallace for President’? buttons 
on blouses in the second row. Casually 
he referred to this. A large boy in the 
back row rose to gaze in incredulous hor- 
ror at the buttons. The argument began! 
When the outburst had subsided to a few 
semiaudible snarls, the teacher asked if it 
would be a good idea to have a unit in 
which the class members expressed them- 
selves on current, vital issues. Sugges- 
tions began to come from the class. The 
result was that the class decided to dis- 
cuss issues, first, orally as a means of 
exchanging cpinions and gathering in- 
formation. Then writing on the issues 
would follow. 

At one point in the discussion, a boy 
ventured, with furrowed brow, the ques- 
tion: “‘Isn’t this social studies stuff?’ The 
teacher was girding himself for a proper 
psychologically based reply when an- 
other student snapped: “‘So what?” This 
seemed to take care of the situation per- 
fectly, and the discussion went on. (In 
his own mind, the teacher overruled the 
objection, since communication has be- 
come an important function of English 
at present when the experience-curricu- 
lum concept is impatient of subject 
boundaries.) 

After a good deal of haggling, the 
class agreed upon a number of topics and 
elected chairmen to guide discussion on 
each one. Essentially the same result oc- 
curred in the other two classes. The com- 
bined lists of the three classes included 
(each class selected eight or nine topics): 
The Marshall Plan 
A World Police Force 
Compulsory Military Training 
Labor Legislation 
Control of Inflation 


Civil Liberties and the F.E.P.C. 
Control of Communism in the United States 


Government-financed College Education for 
Able Students 

A National Information Service 

Youth Problems 

Socialized Medicine 

Issues and Candidates in the 1948 Presidential 
Campaign 

Euthanasia 

Capital Punishment [the influence of the murder 
trial was not to be denied] 


For several days discussions of the 
topics were carried on, with a new chair- 
man for each new topic. The teacher re- 
tired to the rear of the room and left the 
direction of the discussion in the hands 
of the student chairmen. Occasionally, 
he injected comments of his own or ques- 
tions designed to unravel a snag in ar- 
guments. Some of the chairmen were 
able and some were not, but the discus- 
sions were lively, and the atmosphere 
was electric. In fact, the teacher noted 
that some of the discussions carried over 
into the halls and cafeteria. 

On the fourth day, one of the students 
suggested that the classes resolve them- 
selves into mock ‘“Senates,” operating 
under parliamentary procedure. This 
was accepted enthusiastically by the 
group. The teacher took the opportunity 
to discuss a few essentials of parliamen- 
tary procedure, and then the “Senate’’ 
was organized. The class members sub- 
mitted “bills” which were placed in the 
hopper at the front of the room. Before 
the bills were written, the teacher led a 
discussion and blackboard demonstra- 
tion on how to express a proposal clearly 
so that no occasion for ambiguity or mis- 
interpretation could arise. 

The teacher acted as speaker pro-tem 
while the “senators” seated themselves 
according to party affiliation. When a 
permanent speaker had been elected, the 
teacher surrendered the gavel and acted 
as clerk and parliamentarian. The ses- 
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sions were often “‘hot,” and gavel-pound- 
ing was often required to bring order. 
Parliamentary trickery was resorted to 
when the Republicans launched a fili- 
buster against a Democratic bill. But 
they changed tactics with embarrass- 
ment when they discovered that they 
had a sufficient majority to defeat the 
bill anyway. 

The device was successful, but it 
pointed up the fact that students still 
need instruction in expressing their ideas 
and in conducting themselves in discus- 
sion democratically and at the same time 
with order. The teacher was convinced of 
the wisdom of another teacher who said, 
in discussing the functions of English in 
the experience curriculum: 


A second contribution concerns the impor- 
tance of oral expression for discussion . . . for 
arguing a point in parliamentary procedure. 
All pupils do not naturally do these things well, 
and, rather than allow students just to talk 
in any careless fashion, teachers . . . must ac- 
cept a responsibility for improving oral com- 
munication to meet standards acceptable to 
society.” 


Before each session, the teacher led a 
short critique on the previous meeting. 
Criticisms were made of bad or specious 
reasoning and of ridiculous and unsub- 
stantiated statements, and notice was 
taken of especially good points and argu- 
ments that had been made. 

After several Senate sessions, the oral 
phase of the unit concluded with a straw 
vote on the possible candidates for presi- 
dent next November. Then the writing 
began. An outline was prepared by each 
student on some aspect of one of the 
topics discussed; the papers were written 
during class time. This phase of the work 
was prefaced by a discussion of proper 


2E. J. McClure, “English in the Experience 
Curriculum,” English Journal, XXXVI (January, 
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outline form and the elements of argu- 
mentative writing. The functions of the 
introduction, body, and conclusion of the 
paper were discussed, and the old prin- 
ciple of unity was reviewed. Finally, the 
use of such devices as reasoning from 
facts and figures, analogy, reductio ad 
absurdum, and quoting from authority 
were considered. As the class began writ- 
ing, the motivating effect of the oral 
phase became satisfyingly apparent. 
There was a refreshing absence of stu- 
dents staring aimlessly at papers blank 
save for a scrawled title at the top. Many 
of the students went to work to clinch 
arguments unfinished in the oral ses- 
sions, and the inevitable ‘“How long do 
these have to be?” was repeated infre- 
quently. During the writing periods the 
teacher worked individually with the 
students. 

Also, at the outset of the writing, in- 
spiration came to one of the boys. He 
suggested that the papers be sent to cer- 
tain of Minnesota’s congressmen and 
other public officials. The class seized 
upon this idea, too; and so, when the pa- 
pers were finished, an editorial board was 
set up to choose the best ones for publi- 
cation in a mimeographed pamphlet. 
Copies of the pamphlet were mailed to 
Senators Joseph Ball and Edward Thye, 
Governor Luther Youngdahl, Mayor Hu- 
bert Humphrey of Minneapolis, and to 
other high schools in the area. The edi- 
torial board did its work outside of class. 
The unit actually covered fourteen class 
periods. 

And so a combination of happy acci- 
dent and premeditation produced a suc- 
cessful unit. Its passing leaves not only 
a quantity of chewed pencils but also the 
realization that the troublous issues of 
our tempestuous era offer a challenge and 
a source of motivation for the English 
class. 
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Two Creative Approaches to Lyric Poetry 


JAMES E. WARREN, JR." 


I HAD spent some little time in senior 
high-school literature classes pointing 
out all of those characteristics which I 
considered should be understood for the 
true appreciation of lyric poetry. I had 
explained the simple symbolism used by 
poets, in which the seasons of the year, 
roadways, rivers, and mountains repre- 
sent situations in human life. I had il- 
lustrated how poets employ onomato- 
poeia and a definite metrical scheme to 
emphasize the picture or emotion that 
they wish to transfer to the reader or 
listener. And I had been pleased that the 
students had been able to recognize all 
these after the poem had been read and 
after I had dropped back to point out 
certain “‘beauties’”’ and ask why the class 
thought that the poet had written as he 
had in a particular line. 

Still, however, I had the disturbed 
impression that the classes felt that I had 
merely located these “beauties” subjec- 
tively. I did not believe that they yet ap- 
preciated the fact that poetry and its 
beauty could be grasped objectively by 
them and analyzed creatively. 

Furthermore, I had long been an- 
noyed by the insistence of the average 
student that he did not ‘‘understand”’ the 
contents of a lyric poem, despite the fact 
that he plainly understood the tech- 
niques discussed. I had long suspected 
that this bewilderment, or supposed be- 
wilderment, was due not to his inability 
to understand what he had found in the 
poem but to his hesitation over what he 
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should find in it; that is, he was not sure 
what the poet was offering. And obvious- 
ly my own analysis was not sufficiently 
assuring. 

A solution to the problem, I felt, must 
do three things: first, make the student 
see the lyric from the creative standpoint 
(the poet’s standpoint), both philosophi- 
cally and technically; second, impress 
him with the fact that the lyric poem is 
the result of the personal emotion of the 
individual author only and can be objec- 
tively recognized as such by the thought- 
ful reader; third, assure him that he 
should expect from the poem only what 
he himself can reasonably be sure the 
author has written into it. In the last two 
years I have chanced upon two such 
solutions which I believe are successful. 


CREATIVE ANALYSIS 


In a tenth-grade class we were rapidly 
reading and analyzing a number of 
poems for practice in interpretation and 
had just come upon “The Scythe Song,” 
by Andrew Lang. It seemed the perfect 
proving ground for a new device which 
had occurred to me a few minutes before 
in glancing over the work. Before read- 
ing, I would tell what general situation 
existed in the poem, and, with that for a 
beginning, let the class suggest what the 
poet would probably develop from that 
situation and what devices he would 
probably employ in creating the poem. I 
would let them prove to themselves that, 
by understanding just what lyric poetry 
is, they could themselves go far toward 
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anticipating the contents and method. 
Without actually writing, they would 
act as authors of this poem, and, if their 
contents and method proved to be simi- 
lar to Lang’s.... 

“The poet,” I told the class, “‘sees a 
field of grain being mowed by men with 
scythes. If you were a poet, what would 
you make of that? Of course, you would 
describe the field and the man; you 
would paint an interesting picture; but 
what would you do with the idea of cut- 
ting grain? Remember that in a ‘nature’ 
poem we should look for something which 
is suggestive of human experience. For 
example, what may the falling grain rep- 
resent here?”’ 

“People dying.’”’ The answer seemed 
easy enough. 

“Then the 

“Death.” 

Then the class remembered Father 
Time and his scythe, and I reminded 
them of Charlie McCarthy’s “I'll mow 
you down!” Soon it seemed clear to the 
class that as poets they would probably 
let this particular poem deal with death 
in a quiet, philosophical fashion, that 
they would picture death being as peace- 
ful and inevitable as the work of the 
mowers. 

“Now about the sound side of the 
poem,” I said. “What can Lang do with 
sound to help us ‘see’ the workers? What 
sort of movement would he suggest with 
the movement of his meter and the 
length of his lines?” 

“The swinging of the scythes.” Then 
we tried to determine whether we were 
to “see” and “feel” one “‘swing”’ per line, 
or two. 

And next: “What sound would the 
poet try to imitate, and what letters 
would he use to produce that sound?”’ 
The class knew that the only sounds 


scythe would repre- 


would be the hissing of the scythe blades 
and the whisper of the falling grain, and 
we agreed that Lang would probably use 
many “soft”? words—ones that contained 
s’s, sh’s, soft c’s, and 2’s. 

Then I read the poem aloud. And 
there were all of those things that the 
class had expected: the theme of peaceful 
death, the sleepy rhythm of the mowers, 
and the soft sound of the swinging 
scythes. Obviously there were no depths 
of mystery in a lyric poem, no inexpli- 
cable meanings, no complicated tech- 
nique, nothing which a thoughtful high- 
school student could not understand 
even before reading the poem. 


CREATIVE IMITATION 


In an eleventh-grade class we had just 
finished reading ‘The Train,” by Emily 
Dickinson. We had realized that it was 
more than an ordinary train, that it was 
perhaps a symbol of Emily’s brief and 
vicarious escape from her self-assigned 
Amherst prison. We had heard the train 
hissing as it peered into “shanties by the 
sides of roads” and wailing afar in the 
mountains with “horrid hooting stanza.” 
But now it had swaggered powerfully to 
a stop, and we sat watching Emily as she 
thoughtfully brushed the cinders from 
her dark dress and walked slowly back 
to her hedge-bound garden. 

“So that’s what a train meant to her,”’ 
I concluded. “For Friday I would like 
you to try to write me a poem about a 
train”—I was interrupted by a distant 
moaning as of wind over troubled waters 
—“as Walt Whitman might have written 
it.” The moaning died away into mere 
looks of self-pity and across-the-aisle 
shrugging of sympathetic shoulders. “‘Re- 
member that you won’t have to bother 
with meter or rhyme,” I suggested cheer- 
fully. “Let’s not forget that Whitman 
wrote free verse because he didn’t want 
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to be troubled by technical matters, just 
as you don’t. He wanted to get across 
ideas and impressions, and he added a 
few devices of sound that he thought 
would help get those ideas and impres- 
sions across. Now what are some of the 
things that you should have in your 
poem—things that Whitman might have 
had in his?” 

From the previous week’s study of 
Whitman’s verse came the answers, the 
characteristics being listed on the board: 

1. His theme would treat of democra- 
cy, and he would probably dream of how 
the train tracks might bind the states 
and cities together in ties of brotherhood 
and understanding. He would perhaps 
show all types of men riding together on 
their journey (life) and would suggest 
their common experiences despite their 
various destinations. 

2. He would definitely project himself 
into the poem with the use of many “‘I’s”’ 
and ‘‘me’s” and would not fail to sound 
his “barbaric yawp.”’ 

3. There would probably be lists of 
different passengers (or types of passen- 
gers) and the destination or work of 
each. 

4. There would probably be lists of 
states, cities, mountains, and rivers along 
the route of the train. Especially would 
he like to employ Indian names. 

5. There would be an occasional for- 
eign expression like em masse or ma 
femme. 

6. He would use onomatopoeia for the 
sounds of the journey: o for the howling 
of the train’s whistle, s for the hissing of 
steam, w and wh for the wind whistling 
past. For the jerky start there would be 
short jerky lines, and there would be long 
lines later to suggest the powerful un- 
trammeled sweep through open country. 


7. There would be a conscious pattern 
of lines on the page, with spaces between 
thought groups. 

8. Many lines would begin similarly 
and end perhaps with -ing forms or some 
other type of near rhyme. 

I told the class to keep to Dickinson’s 
conception of the train if they thought 
it would do for Whitman’s poem. They 
plainly thought it would not do at all. I 
doubt whether anyone bothered to re- 
examine Emily’s poem; it was too clearly 
an Amherst poem, not an American one. 
Her sixteen neat and brittle lines were 
excellent poetry but were not what would 
have come from the strange man with 
the gray beard blowing in the democratic 
wind. The class had seen the difference 
and preferred Whitman’s manner. 

Most of their poems tried faithfully for 
the characteristics which we had said 
were Whitmanesque. More than these 
minor embellishments, however, the 
“sweep” of the poems pleased me. I had 
not suggested any length, but Carl’s, | 
remember, was seven pages long, and 
most of the others were in length far be- 
yond the usual high-school one-page of- 
fering. Much was prosy, of course (wasn’t 
Walt quite often?), but in many places 
I was thrilled to catch briefly the slow 
sweet music of the Good Gray Poet. 

By trying one poet’s way of writing, 
the class, I believe, had learned three 
things: that poetry—even, perhaps, good 
poetry—is not too distant from their own 
creative abilities; that lyric poetry is not 
difficult to understand if the life, person- 
ality, and aims of the author are familiar 
ground; and that the themes of great 
poetry and its media are matters very 
close to them. After all, had not Walt 
himself said, “If you want me, look for 
me under your bootsoles’’? 


Round Table 


A RED-LETTER DAY IN 
BOOK WEEK 


National Children’s Book Week seems an 
anticlimax following immediately after Na- 
tional Education Week. However, with the 
incentive afforded by National Book Week, 
we worked out and presented a project 
which could be used any time during the 
school year. 

The suggestion that we have Favorite 
Book Character Day for our junior-high 
pupils met with hearty acclaim and enthusi- 
astic co-operation from administrators, 
teachers, and pupils. 

As soon as the plan was presented that 
on the day set aside for Favorite Book Char- 
acter Day junior-high pupils were to be 
permitted to wear the costumes of their fa- 
vorite book characters to classes all day and 
to participate in the costume parade in a 
special assembly, ideas began to register; 
plans were initiated; in fact, what the 
groups visualized was far beyond expecta- 
tions. 

This made it necessary to set up a clear- 
ing-house. Each pupil who cared to partici- 
pate handed in a slip with his name and sec- 
tion on it and his first, second, and third 
choices of characters he wished to represent. 
One week was allowed to make these choices. 

In sorting and assigning characters, if a 
pupil’s three choices were already assigned, 
that pupil was called into conference. If an- 
other character could not be found which 
appealed to the child, he was permitted to 
dress as one of his three choices, even though 
there would be duplicates. The only dupli- 
cates we had, however, were pirates, and it 
was a simple matter to produce stories to go 
with the costume if someone else had chosen 
the same book. After characters were as- 
signed, it became the responsibility of the 
child to assemble his own costume. 

At this stage we discovered that our 


ninth-grade pupils were too much afflicted 
with adolescence to enjoy costuming. This 
resulted in the fine-arts speech teacher tak- 
ing over the preparation of a program with 
which to close the activities of the day. 

Then a committee of ninth-grade pupils, 
under the direction of one of the English 
teachers, planned to decorate windows in 
our downtown section. This involved per- 
sonal conferences with the librarians at the 
public library, from which we borrowed 
books to be exhibited, and with the owners 
of the establishments in which we wished to 
exhibit the books. Managers were so gener- 
ous with their window space that we had to 
enlarge our plans to include twice as many 
windows. 

Subjects for windows were chosen, and in 
committee meetings rough plans were drawn 
up in keeping with the national theme of 
“Reading for the World of Tomorrow.” Bi- 
ography, science, other lands, hobbies, and 
the outdoors were topics chosen. One group 
drew pictures of the windows they were to 
decorate and appeared, on the day set aside 
for decoration, with full equipment to carry 
out every detail. 

A book was to be given to the boy and to 
the girl who best depicted the character each 
had chosen. The school librarian guided 
them in the choice of books. The next eight 
characters were given the privilege of going 
in costume to our downtown section and 
passing out small slips of paper, prepared by 
the printing department, which said: 


Tuts Is NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 
Why 
Not 
Enjoy 
A Book 
From 
The Public Library 


N.W. Corner Chicago and Baring Avenues 
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ROUND TABLE 


To go back to the program with which we 
closed the day, it consisted of the welcome; 
skits from Caddie Woodlawn; address, 
‘Books in Your Life’; skits from The Good 
Master; costume parade; and announcement 
of winners. 


The skits were most effective and pre- ~ 


sented another phase of the enjoyment of 
books. The speaker, a former teacher of 
some of the pupils, was barraged with ques- 
tions beforehand such as, “Are you going to 
tell about King Arthur or about any of the 
Tales from Shakespeare?” etc. Afterward it 
was an exuberant, idolizing crowd that 
greeted her. 

A peep into the section rooms was a pic- 
turesque sight and should have told us that 
the idea pleased the children, but it was not 
until the costume parade that we knew it 
had gone beyond our wildest hopes. Groups 
of characters from Snow White, as well as 
from Alice in Wonderland, gave evidence of 
co-operative effort on the part of the chil- 
dren. Then there was Tiny Tim, who limped 
across the stage; the Counterpane Fairy, 
with her dress and cape of golden brown 


ruffles and her tall hat, who helped herself 


along with her staff; Tom Sawyer was off on 
a fishing trip, followed shortly by Hobo 
Pete; Flicka’s tail fairly waltzed with the 
rhythm of his proud walk; Betsy Ross was 
there with her flag of thirteen stars; Little 
Miss Hickory, William Tell, and Amelia 
Earhart were among the seventy-five or so 
characters of the day. 

The project was a huge success, and eyes 
are still aglow with the assurance that we 
were campaigners in the cause of good 
books. Still they come to say, ‘‘How shall I 
report on this book? I saw it in the window 
displays, and was the first one to take it 
out.” 

As usual, success was not entirely easy. 
We were all swamped with meetings, Edu- 
cation Week assemblies, the annual party 
for parents and pupils, besides attempting 
to find a time for group meetings which 
would not interfere with Girl Scouts, paper 
routes, music lessons, dentists’ appoint- 
ments, etc. The stage was _ practically 
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blocked against any practice time for skits. 
And yet we found a way because we had to 
do so. Interest was running too high for 
teachers to say, “It can’t be done.” 

While the work of the English, junior fine 
arts speech, and art, library, and printing 
departments was correlated in this project, 
a higher degree of correlation could well be 
planned if more time were given to the 
project. For instance, the arts and crafts 
classes would-be delighted to make and 
dress doll characters for the windows; and 
flats for the windows would result in more 
effective displays. In schools where the 
junior and senior high are housed together, 
keener interest could be aroused by means 
of an identification contest among senior- 
high pupils. This year we eliminated the 
thought of bringing the senior high into the 
affair because practically everything is done 
for the senior part of our group, and this was 
our opportunity to pay special recognition 
to the junior division of the school. 

One other problem was encountered in the 
order of the numbers of the assembly pro- 
gram. The costume parade should be given 
early enough in the program so that the 
judges may have some time to consider their 
decisions, for indeed it is difficult to judge 
such a large array of characters. 

The analysis of this project would not be 
complete without mentioning the increased 
opportunity of co-operation between school 
and public library and the favorable publici- 
ty afforded the public library. 


TuHetis HINKLE 
ScHOOL 
East Cuyicaco, INDIANA 


OUR ADVANCED STUDENTS: 


Suppose that we consider why and how 
before we ask what we shall give our superior 
students. 

First, then, why give any group special 
consideration? Are we not a democracy, and 
does not that fact preclude privileged 


* This paper was read at the annual dinner of the 
Association of Teachers of English of the Secondary 
Schools of Niagara Falls, N.Y., last spring. 
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groups? In these days we have become very 
jealous of our democracy, as we should be; 
but, in the effort to be democratic in educa- 
tion, we may be stifling the very thing 
democracy needs most—wise leadership. 

Government of the people, by the people, 
is not necessarily for the people. One state 
votes almost solidly for a Huey Long; an- 
other for a Bilbo; and there is frequent mis- 
government, in high and low places, by duly 
elected representatives of the people. Our 
fads, ridiculous advertising campaigns, and 
best-seller lists; our striving to be in style; 
our swallowing of propaganda for truth— 
all show that the large majority of good, 
honest folk are followers, not leaders. Men 
have recently discovered breath-taking and 
frightening things which may benefit man- 
kind or destroy it. We need leaders to show 
us how to direct all the knowledge toward 
government for the people, toward creation 
rather than destruction. It is from the most 
intelligent that such wise leaders must come. 

It is interesting to recall, in this connec- 
tion, the derivation of the word “‘intelli- 
gent”: inter, among or between; /egere, to 
choose or judge. Intelligence, then, should 
mean not “supplied with information” but 
“able to judge or discriminate,” not be- 
tween a coefficient and exponent or a salt 
and an acid or an electron and an atom or 
even between supply and demand or a Com- 
munist and a Fascist but between good and 
better and between better and best, as they 
relate not to material things but to human 
motives, behavior, and emotions, which, 
strangely enough, in all our changing envi- 
ronment are almost the only things that 
have remained constant. “Things seen 
[material things] are temporal; things un- 
seen, eternal.” The intelligent have the 
innate power to see and understand, to lead 
the rest of us, the followers, not sideways 
or backward, not in a circle, but forward 
toward the good, better, and best. They will 
furnish vision, without which we were told 
thousands of years ago, by a great leader, 
“the people perish.” 

Second, how can we best encourage and 
train potential leaders? Students of superior 


intelligence should be selected in whatever 
way seems wisest and given fuller, richer 
courses. If we leave them to move slowly 
and methodically with the average group, 
at least in the later years in high school, 
many will get the habit of doing only tasks 
which they can do easily and quickly, with- 
out exerting themselves. Grouped together, 
they can easily read two or three books, 
while others are plodding through one. They 
can discuss with intelligence and interest 
more serious problems which the average 
three-fourths of a class would find dull or 
incomprehensible. They can write twice as 
many themes, because they are full of ideas, 
and the teacher can assign them, because 
she can correct well-written compositions 
in half the time. Such students in a class 
would not be retarded by long explanations 
or by days spent in repeating much of the 
work of former years. 

Scattered in classes with average stu- 
dents, those with keener minds are more 
likely to grow smug and vain and lazy. 
There is no competition; a little effort keeps 
them at the head of their classes. With 
equals, they will be spurred to their best ef- 
fort to keep abreast of others as keen as 
themselves. 

If we agree that the most intelligent can 
be given special opportunities best in special 
classes, what shall we give them? There are 
all kinds of leaders, Napoleons, Hitlers, 
Mussolinis—and Lincolns and Gandhis. 
What will make wise leaders, “kings of 
themselves and servants of mankind’? We 
have had proof that training in higher 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and mili- 
tary tactics will not do it. Yet, when the 
government decided to subsidize education 
as an aid to solving the problems of democ- 
racy, those were the subjects stressed and 
liberally provided for. English was thrust 
aside as of lesser importance, since it did not 
increase production or efficiency in arms. It 
should be a source of pride and increased 
earnestness to English teachers to realize 
that logic (in order to discern truth from 
opinion and prejudice) and discrimination 
in the use of language (in order to under- 
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stand clearly and to judge what is read 
and to speak and write clearly and interest- 
ingly, so that others will listen) combined 
with the study of the wisdom and ways of 
men, as revealed in great literature—just 
the things we are trying with all our hearts 
to teach in all our English classes—are the 
very things that should be emphasized with 
these potential leaders. 

And so abideth logic, language, and lit- 
erature, these three, but the greatest of 
these is literature. We have been told that 
“the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Hamilton Wright Mabie said, “There is no 
key to the problems of life like the works of 
great literature.” Marguerite Wilkinson 
said, “Through poetry I shall live the life of 
my own time, and of all times; I shall know 
the soul of all men, and my own soul.” 
Those are the very things we all most need 
to know. The literature studied need not be 
modern, since human nature is largely what 
it has always been. Neitner need it be, for 
the most part, American, since men of all 
races and nations are much alike under the 
skin. It may be the words of the Midianite 
shepherd, Moses, who lived three thousand 
years ago, or of the greatest Teacher of all, 
who gave his life two thousand years ago to 
teach men how to live abundantly. 

Of course, logic, language, and literature 
are not the only subjects the superior stu- 
dent will study, but, surely, if we look over 
the whole field of education, we must decide 
that they are the most important in devel- 
oping the wise leadership so greatly needed. 


MABEL E. ESHELMAN 


N1AGARA (N.Y.) SCHOOL 


TRY POCKET-SIZED BOOKS TO 
STIMULATE READING 


Have you tried the use of pocket-sized 
books in stimulating reading? I have, and I 
would like to recommend the idea to English 
teachers everywhere. 

The whole thing started last fall when my 
department head presented to me a collec- 
tion of thirty pocket-sized Bantam Books 
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and a rack on which to display them. I was 
doubtful about the idea. Suppose that my 
freshman English class rejected the idea and 
I would have nothing to show for the ex- 
pense ($7.50) involved in purchasing the 
books! 

However, my doubts were dispelled 
quickly when I first showed the display to 
the class. Every student in the class— 
twenty in all—wanted to try at least one of 
the books. Some asked for two to read 
during the week end. The books were 
charged to the student until they were re- 
turned. Each student who lost a book paid 
the cost of a replacement. Very few were 
lost, however. 

One student made a bulletin-board chart 
on which the reader placed his comment on 
each book completed. These comments en- 
couraged others to read the same book and 
served as a public record of reading achieve- 
ment. Additional checks were provided by 
the telling of an exciting moment in the 
story to the class and by brief student- 
teacher conferences. To add to the books in 
the classroom display, students brought six 
additional pocket-sized books, which were 
also circulated. 

During seventeen weeks of the experi- 
ment, students read from seventeen to 
twenty-five books in all. This reading was in 
addition to the usual daily assignments re- 
quired of all students. 

The most popular titles, listed in order of 
student preference, were among the girls, 
Seventeen, Green Mansions, Meet Me in St. 
Louis, Chicken Every Sunday, The Captain 
from Connecticut, Claudia and David, One 
More Spring, and Captains Courageous; 
among the boys, Treasure Island, They Were 
Expendable, Goodbye, Mr. Chips, Wild 
Animals I Have Known, The Cold Journey, 
Rogue Male, The Captain from Connecticut, 
and Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 

What made these books so effective in 
stimulating reading? 

One boy told me, ““These books are time- 
savers.” Evidently he and some of his friends 
thought that the books were not so long be- 
cause they were not so large. Other students 
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commented on the full-length pocket-sized 
books: “The books did not require such a 
long time to read”; “I can read one much 
faster than an ordinary book.” 

The small books were evidently popular 
because they could be transported easily. 
“T can carry them wherever I go”; ‘“The 
books were small and were easily carried 
wherever I was going,” were among the 
comments. 

The students liked this new plan of read- 


ing. “I would never have read twenty-four 
books in one year if it hadn’t been for this 
type of books,” one student reported. “The 
books are schoolwork and enjoyment at the 
same time,’”’ another commented. 

Before long I am going to use the pocket- 
sized books in other classes, for I know 
that they, too, will profit by the enjoyable 
experience of reading them. 

KATHERINE U. MAHER 
GREENWICH (CONN.) SCHOO. 


The Editor Confides 


When the editor invited PROFESSOR 
GASSNER to write on the work of Tennessee 
Williams, he did not know that Williams 
had studied under Gassner. In this case per- 
sonal friendship seems to have furnished 
only illumination—not bias. The paper is a 
good introduction to reading or seeing 
Williams’ plays. 

“Reading Pictures” is the most uncon- 
ventional article in this issue of the Journal. 
The innovation is a natural outgrowth of 
the substitution of “communication” for 
“composition” in educational jargon. It 
must be tried by various teachers in various 
circumstances before we know whether it is 
worth the time required. 


Pilgrim’s Progress is little read in schools; 
but, if a survey of English literature is re- 
quired, surely students should be en- 
couraged at least to sample this important 
literary work. Miss Watsn’s_ introduc- 


tion is aimed at girls in a strongly Protestant 
community. 


Miss Dorotuy unit, “Peoples of 
the Modern World,” works simultaneously 
for human understanding and for taste and 
skill in reading literature. 


The eight-unit semester course in radio 
listening offered by Miss MARION TALLMAN 
could be transferred bodily to almost any 
high school. Sensible, without pyrotechnics. 


Mr. Burton’s “Postwar Confusion as 
Motivation for Writing” is an excellent ex- 
ample of social-studies matter used both for 
itself and for the teaching of English skills. 


James E. WARREN, JR., makes use of 
limited, technical exercises in creation to 
help his students enter more imagina- 
tively into poetry they are reading —an old 
idea with a new twist. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


WHOM 


The VED defines ‘“‘whom” as “‘the objec- 
tive case of who”’ and adds, “no longer cur- 
rent in natural colloquial speech.” In the 
Shorter Oxford, the “natural” of this dictum 
is changed to “unstudied.” The change im- 
proves the dictum, as it puts the emphasis 
where it belongs: on style. In studied style 
“whom” has its place; in unstudied style it 
is out of place. Of course, colloquial speech 
naturally goes with unstudied style, and the 
“natural” of the VED dictum therefore has 
its justification; so much so, indeed, that 
any use of “whom” in everyday, ordinary 
talk sounds stilted and to that extent ‘“un- 
natural.” It remains true, however, that 
some people are naturally stilted, stiff, and 
formal, and it was out of consideration for 
such people, one may suppose, that the edi- 
tor of the Shorter Oxford changed the word- 
ing of the dictum about “whom.” 

But if it is bad English to use “‘whom”’ in 
unstudied style, what does one use instead? 
In interrogative constructions ‘“‘who” com- 
monly serves both for the nominative and 
the objective, without sacrifice of clarity. 
Examples: Studied style, “Whom will you 
take?” “To whom are you writing?” Un- 
studied style, “Who will you take?” “Who 
are you writing to?” 

The want of a special objective form here 
obviously does not keep the questions from 
being perfectly clear. The second example is 
of special interest as an illustration of the 
fact that in many cases a mere substitution 
of “who” for “whom” is not enough to 
change the style from studied to unstudied. 
It would never do to say, “To who are you 
writing?” And this for the simple reason 
that objective “who” must precede its prep- 
osition (either immediately or with one or 
more words between). This was not always 


true. In Shakespeare’s day it was proper 
enough to ask the question “To who?” But 
nowadays one must say “Who to?” Our 
second example also shows us that final posi- 
tion for a preposition is a mark of unstudied 
style. Now and then, it is true, one sees sen- 
tences like this: “Whom are you writing to?” 
One must condemn such a sentence, how- 
ever, as a Stylistic monstrosity. Its ‘“‘whom”’ 
marks it as done in studied style, whereas its 
word order marks it as done in unstudied 
style! No good stylist should be guilty of 
such gross inconsistency, an error which in- 
evitably spoils the stylistic effect. Indeed, 
one may venture to doubt whether a person 
capable of perpetrating “Whom are you 
writing to?” or the like has much feeling for 
stylistic distinctions in English. 

In relative constructions “who” as well 
as “whom” belongs to studied style. One 
must therefore avoid all forms of this rela- 
tive pronoun if one wishes to express one’s 
self in unstudied style. The only relative 
available is “that”; alternatively, one may 
omit the relative. Thus, in studied style one 
might say, ‘“The man of whom you speak is 
not present.” In unstudied style this would 
become, ‘“The man (that) you speak of isn’t 
here.” If the relative clause is not restric- 
tive, more radical changes may be needed. 
Thus, the following sentence is in studied 
style: “Mr. Smith, from whom I heard to- 
day, has confirmed the report.” In changing 
to unstudied style, the hypotactic construc- 
tion must be made paratactic, as follows: 
“T heard from Mr. Smith today, and he has 
confirmed the report.” It will be noted that 
the change to unstudied style cannot be 
made in this case without giving up the 
relative construction altogether. 

The use of “whom” as a nominative is 


* See, e.g., Othello, Act I, scene 2, 1. 53. 
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familiar in sentences of the type ‘“There goes 
a man whom I thought was out of town.” 
The style of this sentence would be im- 
proved by omission of the relative; ‘“whom” 
here as everywhere gives a studied effect out 
of place in a sentence which otherwise 
sounds unstudied. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, nominative “whom” occurs in sen- 
tences obviously meant to give a studied 
stylistic effect. Example (from Galsworthy) : 
“the girl’s admiration for one whom she 
could see would in no circumstances lose her 
dignity.” In such cases there can be no 
stylistic objection to “whom.” In the name 
of grammar, nominative “whom” has often 
been condemned, of course. [ will not at- 
tempt to go into the grammatical aspects of 
the matter. The curious reader will find a 
full discussion in the late Otto Jespersen’s 
Modern English Grammar (1927), III, 197 fi. 
Here it will be enough to say that Jespersen 
defends the construction with “whom” not 
on the ground that “‘whom” is actually used 
as a nominative by plenty of good writers 
and speakers but on the ground that “a sub- 
ject need not always be in the nominative.” 


Kemp MALONE 


CANNOT HELP BUT 


For some years the status of “cannot help 
but plus infinitive” has been variously de- 
fined by grammarians, handbook compilers, 
and other commentators on usage. For ex- 
ample, Jespersen' states that in England it 
is customary to use the construction with 
the gerund (‘‘cannot help admiring, singing, 
etc.”’), whereas in America the negative ex- 
pression with “but” is preferred. Woolley? 
advises writers to avoid “cannot help but.” 
Curme} points out that the idiom with 


‘Otto Jespersen, ‘‘Negation in English and 
Other Languages,” Det Klg. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. 
Hist.-filo. Meddesler, 1,5 (Copenhagen, 1917), p. 80. 

4 Edwin C. Wooley, Handbook of College Compo- 
sition (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926), p. 271. The 
1943 edition of this work (Woolley and Scott) does 
not mention this idiom. 

3G. O. Curme, Syntax (New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1931), p. 252. 


“but” “is constructed after an old pattern 
once widely used. . . . Choose has the same 
meaning and construction, but is not so 
common.” Kennedy‘ classifies the idiom 
with other double negatives and comments 
thus: “The use of double negatives is. . . 
no longer tolerated in standard literary 
usage.” Marckwardt and Walcott’ label the 
idiom as “Literary English.” And Perrin,* 
although classifying cannot help but as 
“Familiar, vulgate,” remarks that it “‘is so 
commonly used in speaking and writing that 
perhaps it should be regarded as good Eng- 
lish.” 

My study of this idiom shows that the 
picture is about as follows: “Cannot help but 
plus infinitive” has but one entry in the 
OD (Help, v. 11 b, 1894). However, this 
idiom appeared much earlier with the verb 
““choose”’ (cannot “‘choose”’ but hear) instead 
of with the verb “help.” The idiom with 
“choose” flourished from ca. 1542 to ca. 
1890.7 The earliest example of the idiom with 
“help” which I have been able to find is in 
Keats (Endym., Bk. iv, l. 449). In fact, “can- 
not help but” seems never to have become 
well established in British literature. As I 
have just mentioned, there is but one entry 
recorded for it in the OD, and, after a rather 
extensive sampling of British writers from 
1900 to the present, I was able to find but 
four more: one from Stevenson’s The Master 
of Ballantrae (1889); one from Yeats’s The 
Countess Cathleen (1892); and one each from 
Walpole’s The Cathedral (1922) and A 
Prayer for My Son (1936). British writers 
during this period used either ‘‘cannot but 

4A. G. Kennedy, Current English (New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1935), p. 534- 

8 Facts about Current English Usage (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 44. 

6 Porter G. Perrin, Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English (New York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1942), 
p. 406. 

7 Under Choose, v. B. 5 b, the OD lists examples 
from Udall, Shakespeare, Bayley, Hobbes, Richard- 
son, Coleridge, and Froude. I have found the idiom 
in Spenser, Shakespeare (twenty-three examples), 
Milton, Bunyan, Congreve, Wordsworth (nine 


examples), Keats (three examples), Browning (six 
examples), Meredith, Tennyson, Morris, and Pater. 
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plus infinitive” or “cannot help plus gerund.” 
We may conclude, therefore, that “cannot 
help but plus infinitive” has never been 
widely used by British writers and that it is 
not standard written English in Great 
Britain today. 

In American English the picture has been 
and still is somewhat different. “Cannot 
choose but plus infinitive” never has become 
established, for I have found but five ex- 
amples: three from Emerson (one each in 
“Nature,” “The Transcendentalist,” and 
a letter to Carlyle) ; one from Lowell’s “Ode 
Recited at the Harvard Commemoration”; 
and one from Whittier’s “The Two Rab- 
bins.” 

With respect to “cannot help but plus in- 
finitive” in American literature, I have 
found a few scattered examples from 1903 to 
1925. However, from about 1930 on, the 
idiom with “help” seems to have become 
established. 

In a limited article, such as this one, I can 
list only a few representative sources from 
which I have gathered my examples within 
the last four or five years. Thus, Professor 
Elmer E. Stoll used it in his book Poets and 
Playwrights (1930). Mr. Henry Hazlitt used 
it in the Literary Digest, October 8, 1932. 
I found it in Josephine Johnson’s Pulitzer 
Prize nove', Now in November (1934). Writ- 
ers for the New York Times Book Review*® 
use it. There is one example in the January, 
1938, issue of the English Journal (college 
edition), and another one in the June, 1943, 
issue of the same periodical (high-school edi- 
tion). The idiom appears rather frequently 
in Harper’s Magazine and occasionally in the 

8 See the following issues: November 24, 1935, 


p. 6; October 4, 1936, p. 1; June 6, 1937, p. 3; and 
October 21, 1945, p. 4. 


Atlantic Monthly. I have also found it in 
such magazines as School and Society, Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, and Theatre Arts 
Monthly. Mr. Joseph E. Davies used it in 
Mission to Moscow and so did Mr. Sumner 
Wells in The Time for Decision and the late 
Professor William E. Sedgwick in Herman 
Melville: The Tragedy of Mind. Further- 
more, I have also found the idiom now and 
then in the editorials and the columns of 
news commentators in local and metropoli- 
tan newspapers. 

This evidence seems to show rather con- 
clusively that “cannot help but plus infini- 
tive” is well established in present-day 
written American English, both formal and 
informal. 

Of the four idioms which educated Ameri- 
cans now use to express this particular form 
of negation, the one which appears most fre- 
quently in standard written English is 
“cannot help plus gerund,” with “cannot but 
plus infinitive” running a close second, and 
“can but plus infinitive” and ‘cannot help 
but plus infinitive” about evenly divided for 
third place. These four idioms are used in- 
terchangeably, and, if the facts which I have 
gathered in my investigation mean anything 
at all, we can no longer classify “cannot 
help but plus infinitive” as acceptable only 
on the colloquial and/or vulgar levels of 
usage. 

As far as spoken American English is con- 
cerned, the idiom is also well established. I 
have heard it over the radio from a com- 
mentator on a Toscanini broadcast, I have 
heard it used by college commencement 
speakers, by ministers, by college and uni- 
versity professors, and by other speakers. 


RUSSELL THOMAS 


Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
November 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 1948 


* 
CONVENTION THEME: ENGLISH FOR MATURITY Pre 
( 
* 
By 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 B 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 A.M.—10:00 P.M. a 
y 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.M.—5:00 P.M. Disc 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 S 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A.M.—5:00 P.M. Que 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend the board meetings) 
CoNnTINUOUS EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING pene 
é. 
MEMBERS’ TEA, 4:00-6:00 P.M. Thr 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. Thre 
Presiding, Lucia B. Mirrielees, University of Montana, Second Vice-President of the Thre 
Council Dis 
isc: 
Equilibrium with Variations—Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, First Vice- 4 
President of the Council E] 
Literature and Emotional Maturity—George Robert Carlsen, University of Colorado, 
Chairman of the Committee on Teacher Education 
President’s Address: English for Maturity—Thomas Clark Pollock, New York University ha 
e 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26 W 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30-I1I:15 A.M. We 
Presiding, Thomas Clark Pollock, New York University, President of the Council Ther 
Report of Progress by the Commission on the English Curriculum M 
Moderator, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, Director of the Commission “a 
Reports: Ca 
Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools, Associate Director of the Commission Te 
Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington, Associate Director of the Commission Quest 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 11:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 
LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:45-2:30 P.M. 
NAJD LuNCHEON 


Books FOR CHILDREN: A LUNCHEON FOR LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 2:45-4:15 P.M. 


I. JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SESSIONS 


1. English for Individual and Social Adjustment 


Presiding, Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, First Vice-President of the 
Council 


By Reading—Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University (20 min.) 
By Listening—Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State College (20 min.) 


By Speaking—Rupert L. Cortright, Wayne University, President, Speech Association of 
America (20 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Karl Robinson, Northwestern University; Milton L. Zisowitz, 
Forest Hills High School, President, New York City Association of Teachers of English; 
Sarah I. Roody, Nyack High School, Nyack, New York 


Questions and Comments from the Floor (25 min.) 


2. English as a Help to Clear Thinking 
Presiding, Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 
Through Critical Listening—Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 
Through Activities in Speech and Writing—Agnes V. Boner 
Through Analysis of Clichés and Abstractions—Lou LaBrant, New York University 


Discussion (5 min. each): Paul Farmer, Henry Grady High School, Atlanta; Olive M. 
Young, Southwest High School, President, Minneapolis English Teachers’ Club; 
Elizabeth Carney, Colorado State College of Education. 


3. English for Fostering Originality and Speculation 
Presiding, 
We All Know Stories; Let’s Write Them—Robert Carpenter, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 
We Might Say It in Verse—Ella Kracke, Senn High School, Chicago 
There’s Always a Book for You—Dwight Burton, University of Minnesota High School, 
Minneapolis 


Discussion (5 min. each): Bernice Freeman, Georgia State College for Women; John Cotter, 
Marysville High School, President, Association of Teachers of English of Northern 
California; Esther Niebel, High School, Bozeman, President, Montana Council of 
Teachers of English 


Questions and Comments from the Floor (25 min.) 
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4. Highlights on Teaching Fundamentals 
Presiding, John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois, Editor, Elementary English 
The Growing of Sentences—J. N. Hook, University of IHinois (10 min.) 


Building Sentence Patterns by Ear—Margarete Teer, Laboratory School, Louisiana State 
University (10 min.) 


Outlining—an Aid to Logical Expression—Naomi Chase, Seattle, Washington (10 min.) 


Recognizing Stereotypes as Substitutes for Thought—S. I. Hayakawa, Chicago, Editor, 
Etc.: A Review of General Semantics (10 min.) 


Making Every Class a Speech Class—Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, California 
(10 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Paul Stoddard, Housatonic Valley Regional High School, Falls 
Village, Connecticut; Roberta LaBrant Green, Metairie Park Country Day School, 
New Orleans 


Questions and Comments from the Floor (35 min.) 


II. INTERGROUP EDUCATION PRESENTED AT THREE LEVELS 


5. Learning To Meet Differences in Family Life and 
Community Patterns (Elementary Grades) 


Speaker, Margaret Heaton, San Francisco Public Schools, formerly of the Intergroup 
Education Project (20 min.) 


Panel: Esther Kelley, Gray School, Wilmington, Delaware; Dorothy Norris, Cleveland 
Public Schools; Lillian Doherty, Kellam School, Omaha 


Summary by Margaret Heaton (10 min.) 


6. Growing Up: Problems between Generations; Group Differences 
in Friendship Patterns (Junior High School) 


Presiding, Nellie Appy Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 


Speaker, Leo Shapiro, Anti-defamation League (20 min.) 


Panel: Maude Smith, Gove Junior High School, Denver; Deborah Elkins, New Park 
Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut; Walter Loban, University of Minnesota 


Summary by Leo Shapiro (10 min.) 


7. Understanding American People, American Life, and 
American Culture (Senior High School) 
Presiding, E. Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School 


Speaker, Hilda Taba, Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, University of Chicago 
(20 min.) 

Panel: Edith Steele, Riley School, South Bend, Indiana; Hilda Blessin, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis; Mabel Finley, Collinwood School, Cleveland 


Summary by Hilda Taba (10 min.) 
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Il. ELEMENTARY AND PRIMARY SESSIONS 


8. Language Arts: Growth through Activities 
Presiding, Hannah Lindahl, Mishawaka, Indiana 
Let’s Do; Let’s Tell—Mary Belle Wright, Twelfth District School, Cincinnati (20 min.) 


Opening the Doors to Bookland—Mabel Smith, Metairie Park Country Day School, New 
Orleans (20 min.) 


The Child Has a Word for It—Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools, Associate 
Director of the Commission on the English Curriculum (20 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Blanche Trezevant, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Ruth Marie Thomas, Wilberforce University; Mary D. Reed, Indiana 
State Teachers College 


Questions and Comments from the Floor (35 min.) 


9. Language Arts: The Basis of Learning Readiness 
Presiding, Bernice E. Leary, Curriculum Bureau, Madison Public Schools 


Some Things We Learn from Listening to Children—Marie Hughes, Los Angeles County 
Schools (20 min.) 


Preschool Social Growth through Language—Ida Jones Curry, Hampton Institute 
(20 min.) 


What Children Learn from Creative Dramatics—Carrie Rasmussen, Madison Public 
Schools (20 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Helen K. Mackintosh, Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; 
Althea Beery, Cincinnati; Florence S. Hutchens, Lawrence Park Elementary School, 
Cleveland 


Questions and Comments from the Floor (35 min.) 


IV. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


10. Mass Communication Challenges the Teacher 


Presiding, Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman of the 
NCTE Committee on Newspapers and Periodicals 


Mass Pressure of Radio and Journalism—Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota (20 
min.) 

What Periodicals Do English Classes Use?-—Ruth Mary Weeks (10 min.) 

How To Teach Students To Read a Newspaper Critically—Gunnar Horn, Benson High 
School, Omaha (10 min.) 

How To Teach Students To Read a Mass Magazine Critically—Hardy R. Finch, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut (10 min.) 


How To Teach Students To Read a Magazine That Transcends Mass Appeal—Elizabeth 
Bennett, Kingswood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan (10 min.) 


How To Interest Students in a Variety of Better Magazines—Edith E. Shepherd, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago (10 min.) 


Questions and Comments from the Floor and Summary by the Chairman (25 min.) 
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11. Revision of Junior-Senior High School Curriculum 


Presiding, John W. Bell, Board of Education, Chicago 
Panel: 
Chicago, John W. Bell, Board of Education 
Cleveland, J. C. Thomas, Board of Education 
Denver, Alice Wolfe Breck, High School 
Detroit, A. L. Hegener, Board of Education 
Detroit, Helen Hanlon, Board of Education 
Minneapolis, Robert Gilchrist, Board of Education 
Seattle, Edna Sterling, Board of Education 


Questions from the Floor and Summary by Chairman 


12. High School Textbooks and the Changing Curriculum 


Presiding, Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools 

Introductory Remarks—Luella B. Cook (10 min.) 

The Function of Textbooks in Implementing the New Curriculum—Harry Johnston, Scott, 
Foresman and Company (15 min.) 

Adapting Textbooks to Curriculum Changes—Morris Hoyt, Houghton Mifflin Company 
(15 min.) 

A Plea for Co-operative Effort in the Study of Language—Lee Deighton, Harcourt Brace 
and Company (15 min.) 

Questions and Comments from the Floor and Summary by the Chairman (40 min.) 


13. Experiences with Audio-Visual Materials in English Classes 


Program Arrangement Committee: Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, Chairman; Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey, Radio; Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Connecticut, Photoplays; 
Nathan Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida, Audio-Visual Aids 


Presiding, Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange 

Audio-Visual Methods in the Communication Skills—Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (15 min.) 

Radio and Everyday Work in Communication—Helen Rachford, Los Angeles County 
Schools (15 min.) 

Integration of Radio, Transcriptions, and Letter-writing—George Jennings, Radio Council, 
Board of Education, Chicago (15 min.) 

Recording and Playback Machines: Their Function in the English Classroom—Julius C. 
Bernstein, Newark, New Jersey (15 min.) 

Questions and Comments from the Floor and Summary by the Chairman (35 min.) 
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V. COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 
14. Required Freshman English 
Presiding, John C. Gerber, University of Iowa 


Three Views on Required Freshman English: 
Josiah L. Geist, Wright Junior College, Chicago (15 min.) 
George S. Wykoff, Purdue University (15 min.) 
Paul D. Bagwell, Michigan State College (15 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois; Weller Emblem, Coo- 
per Union; Arthur M. Coons, Sampson College; S.Stewart Gordon, University of Chicago; 
Sarah Vinke, Montana State College; Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University 


Questions and Comments from the Floor and Summary by the Chairman (25 min.) 


15. Undergraduate Preparation for High-School Teachers of English 
and for College Teachers of English 


Presiding, Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Basic Philosophy—George Robert Carlsen, University of Colorado (15 min.) 


Literature: Attitudes To Be Inculcated; Materials To Be Considered—Louise M. Rosen- 
blatt, Brooklyn College (20 min.) 


Training in Communication—George Murphy, Pennsylvania State College (20 min.) 
Professional Training—Alfred Grommon, Stanford University (15 min.) 


Discussion: Leader, Elizabeth W. Manwaring, Wellesley College; N. P. Tillman, Atlanta 
University; Neal Cross, Colorado State College of Education 


16. Learning Activities Geared for Adults 
Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Adapting Language Arts to Workers’ Needs—Elizabeth Irwin, Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Michigan (20 min.) 


Ends and Means in Composition for Adults—Leroy H. Buckingham, Cooper Union 


Literature for the Community College—William R. Wood, Community College, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


ANNUAL DINNER, 6:30-9:30 P.M. 


The Poetic Process—Karl Shapiro, Johns Hopkins University, author of V-Letter, of Per- 
son, Place and Thing, and of Essay on Rime 


Some American Ballads—Alan Lomax, Ballad Editor, Decca Records, co-author of A meri- 
can Ballads and Folk Songs, Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly, Our Singing Coun- 
try, The One Hundred and One Best American Ballads 


Good Tidings of Great Joy—James A. Michener, author of Tales of the South Pacific (1948 
Pulitzer Prize for Fiction) 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


1. Elementary Section 
2. Joint Meeting of the Elementary Section and the National Conference | 


on Research in English M E 
Sect 
3. High-School Section 
Topic: The Language They Use (Co 
Presiding, Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle; Chairman of the Section supe 
Secretary, Paul Farmer, H. W. Grady High School, Atlanta Ze b 
ee 
The Junior-High and Senior-High School Student—Rosemary M. Green, Philadelphia pare ‘. 
Public Schools (20 min.) rae 
The College Student—Walter Loban, University of Minnesota (20 min.) . Mon 
The Adult Citizen—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin (30 min.) || i 
Discussion (5 min. each): Harold Huseby, Ballard High School, Seattle; Marcella ' mitt 
Lawler, Teachers College, Columbia University; Richard Alm, University of Min- y High 
nesota High School Nash 
4. College Section oe 
Ag 
Topic: The Graduate Study of English: Preparation for Research or for Teaching? 3 livan 
Presiding, Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota : I 
ans 
What Training Fits the Needs of Majors in English?—James F. Fullington, Chairman | is the 
of the Department of English, the Ohio State University and : 
What Training Fits the Needs of Liberal Arts Colleges?—Dean Earl J. McGrath, Col- | Exect 
lege of Liberal Arts, State University of Iowa Th 
What Can the Graduate Schools Do?—Dean Theodore C. Blegen, Graduate School, —ae 
University of Minnesota rector 
Schoo 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. wes 
with ] 
Presentation of Radio Awards Clinic 
Address lon, I 
Carol 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:00-6:00 AND 8:00-10:00 P.M. goo 
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Report and Summary 


About Education 


MEMBERS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Section of the NCTE, voting by mail last 
May, chose Hardy R. Finch, head of the 
English department in the Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School, and Marion Zollinger, 
supervisor of language arts, Portland (Ore.), 
to become members of the Section Commit- 
tee at the end of the NCTE convention in 
Chicago next month. (They will succeed 
Lucia B. Mirrielees, of the University of 
Montana, and Irvin C. Poley, of the Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Philadelphia.) 
The hold-over members of the Section Com- 
mittee are Paul Farmer of Henry Grady 
High School, Atlanta (1950); Winifred 
Nash, of Roxbury (Mass.) Memorial High 
School (1949); Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle (1949); George Sul- 
livan, Bayside (N.Y.) High School (1949); 
and Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, 
Kansas City (Mo.) (1950). Helen F. Olson 
is the chairman of the Section Committee 
and a member ex officio of the NCTE 
Executive Committee. 

The High School Section members chose 
as new members of the NCTE board of di- 
rectors Elaine Lewis Morrel, Austin High 
School, El Paso, and Olive Young, South- 
west High School, Minneapolis. These two, 
with hold-overs Stella S. Center, Reading 
Clinic, New York University; Helen Han- 
lon, Department of Instruction, Detroit; 
Carol Hovious, Los Angeles 43; Merrill P. 
Paine, Secondary Schools, Elizabeth (N.J.); 
Holland Roberts, California Labor School, 
San Francisco; and Marion C. Sheridan, 
New Haven High School, officially represent 
the High School Section on the board. 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL, FOR THE 
most distinguished book for boys and girls 
published during the preceding year, was 


awarded June 15 to Péne du Bois for 
Twenty-one Balloons. The book is a realistic 
extravaganza of schoolteacher William 
Waterman Sherman’s attempt to fly the 
Pacific in a balloon. He is rescued three 
weeks later from the Atlantic Ocean, amidst 
the wreckage of twenty-one balloons. 


THE BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA AN- 
nounced early in the summer the recipients 
of its Junior Book Award medals for this 
year. The boys (eleven years and older) in 
clubs throughout the country read the one 
hundred and thirty books submitted by 
publishers, and each club reported through 
its librarian the two books liked best. The 
twelve books most popular were submitted 
to an Adult Awards Committee which chose 
seven to receive the medals. Medals were 
awarded to the first seven of those in the 
following list: Great Men of Medicine, by 
Ruth Fox (Random House); Heart of Dan- 
ger, by Howard Pease (Doubleday); How 
Much and How Many, by Jeanne Bendick 
(Whittlesey House) ; A ing of the Stallions, by 
Edward B. Tracy (Dodd, Mead); Prairie 
Colt, by Stephen Holt (Longmans, Green) ; 
The Rain Forest, by Armstrong Sperry 
(Macmillan); Wild Animals of the Five 
Rivers Country, by George Cory Franklin 
(Houghton Mifflin); All-Conference Tackle, 
by C. Paul Jackson (Crowell); Cowboy 
Boots, by Shannon Garst (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury); Henry Morgan, Pirate, by Rosita 
Forbes (David McKay); The Modern Won- 
der Book of Ships, by Norman Carlisle and 
Eugene Nelson (Winston); Treasure on the 
Johnny Smoker, by Mildred Houghton Com- 
fort (Morrow). 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY IS GEN- 
erally admitted to be somewhat difficult to 
read with appreciation or even understand- 
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ing. Poetry, the monthly magazine of verse, 
presents in each issue a number of the better 
new poems. It now also publishes for the 
issues of October through May a Critical 
Supplement to “Poetry.” Although intended 
for use in university classes, the Supplement 
will give some help to the lone reader who is 
trying to learn to read present-day verse— 
and, in the case of some poems, even to the 
reasonably adept. In it some of the poems 
are explicated rather fully, some are illumi- 
nated(?) through questions for study, and 
some (easy or insoluble?) are ignored. 
Poetry (twenty-five or thirty pages of poetry 
and about the same amount of reviews and 
articles) is $4.00 a year; the Critical Supple- 
ment, $1.50. The address is 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11. 


AS ANNOUNCED LAST SPRING, THE 
major nonprofit testing agencies have been 
combined in the new Educational Testing 
Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
23. The Cooperative Tests, formerly distrib- 
uted by the American Council on Education, 
and the testing work (outside of college- 
entrance examinations), formerly done by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
will be handled by the new organization. 
The CEEB expects its entrance examina- 
tions to cover the entire country as inten- 
sively as they now cover the Atlantic states. 
Fortunately, the current CEEB tests are 
much more liberal than its earlier ones, 
against which high-school teachers revolted 
so violently. There are no passing and failing 
marks, but reports of students’ grades—for 
such use as college authorities choose to 
make of them. Teachers whose students go 
chiefly to colleges not now requiring the 
CEEB tests should obtain and study 
samples to see whether to encourage or dis- 
courage their adoption by the colleges. 


WE HAVE PUBLISHED EVIDENCE 
that the use of the twenty-five-cent books 
increase students’ reading. Marjorie May, 
of the Bangor (Pa.) High School, reports not 
only their successful use but a student- 
written report of this use in the local paper. 
See the editorial in the September issue of 
the English Journal. 
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J. W. STUDEBAKER HAS RESIGNED 
as United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to join the staff of Scholastic Publica- 
tions. The Federal Security Administrator 
has designated Rall I. Grigsby acting com- 
missioner. Mr. Grigsby will continue to 
serve as director of the Division of Auxiliary 
Services, Office of Education. 


THE NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIA- 
tion, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, 
announces that the closing date for submis- 
sion of manuscripts for possible publication 
in the Teachers Anthology of Poetry will be 
November 15. There are no limitations in 
theme, form, or style. The secretary of the 
association says, “MSS submitted are con- 
sidered, judged, accepted or rejected, on 
merit alone. Of course later we accept orders 
but we do not solicit sales in any way.” The 
organization receives about three hundred 
thousand student manuscripts each year 
and publishes seven or eight thousand in 
twenty high-school anthologies and a single 
college book. 
BETTER ARTICULATION OF HIGH- 
school and college instruction in English is 
the aim of a Texas project reported by one 
of its sponsors. This will be very useful if it 
proves to be a bilateral conference and not 
merely a “lessoning” of the high-school 
people by their college colleagues. 
“Workshop-conferences” sponsored by 
the Texas State Teachers Association and 
the Texas State Conference of College 
Teachers of English will be held for the high- 
school and college English teachers in each 
of the eleven districts of the TSTA during 
the month of October and each fall here- 
after. The purposes of these meetings will be 
(1) to provide a means by which college and 
high-school teachers can consider their com- 
mon problems, (2) to determine standards 
of quantity and quality of work on the high- 
school or college-preparatory levels, and 
(3) to develop practical methods by which 
these standards can be attained. Specific 
plans for the state-wide program were for- 
mulated by the Joint Committee on the 
Integration of English Teaching under the 
chairmanship of Dr. T. F. Mayo, head of the 
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department of English at Texas A. & M. 
College and president of the Texas Confer- 
ence of College Teachers of English. 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE IS NOW 
sponsoring the World Christmas Festival 
which was inaugurated by World Festivals 
for Friendship in 1945. Since then, American 
boys and girls, their teachers and friends, 
have said “Merry Christmas’ nearly a mil- 
lion times with their presents to unknown 
friends overseas. These presents were dis- 
tributed without discrimination at World 
Christmas Festivals celebrated simultane- 
ously on December t5 in fourteen different 
countries. To every gift a small tag has to be 
attached with the name and address of the 
donor on one side and on the reverse side the 
age of the boy or girl for whom the present 
is meant. The clear inscription of this tag is 
of the greatest importance because it gives 
the receiver an opportunity to write to the 
donor, and thus a correspondence and even 
a friendship may develop. Besides that, the 
people overseas do not need to open the 
presents and spoil the beautiful wrappings 
in order to be able to give the right gift to 
the right person. Gifts may be earmarked for 
one of the European countries. 

European children were so enthusiastic 
over the friendship shown to them by the 
boys and girls in this country that they have 
decided that as soon as they are on their 
feet again they will join a mutual exchange 
of World Christmas presents. To show their 
gratefulness they started last year to paint 
World Friendship greeting cards. More than 
45,000 beautiful hand-painted World Christ- 
mas cards were received from eight different 
countries. 

In order to reach their destination by 
Christmas, packages must be in the work- 
rooms of the Church World Service, 214 
East Twenty-first Street, New York 10, 
N.Y., by November 1. If a group sends a 
collection of parcels, only those for one 
country should be in the same box. Each 
package should be accompanied by ten cents 
for each pound of shipping weight to defray 
cost of crating and transporting to Europe. 


A RECEIVER FOR LIFE-SIZE TELEVI- 
sion pictures is now announced. The pro- 
ducer thinks it may be used in schools as 
well as in clubs, hospitals, churches, etc. 


TWO HUNDRED SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
trators from six scattered states spent a 
week—with airplane transportation—study- 
ing business and industry in Chicago, De- 
troit, and New York City. We quote one 
paragraph from a report by W. E. Mc- 
Cleery in Illinois Education for April: “More 
English should be taught in the schools, and 
it should be taught better. Labor and Man- 
agement officials were quick to emphasize 
its importance as a means of communication 
between workers themselves, among execu- 
tives themselves, and between workers and 
executives.” 


THE APRIL ISSUE OF PROGRESSIVE 
Education, the magazine of the American 
Education Fellowship, is an international 
relations issue. “The Human Roots of 
World Order,” “Intercultural Education at 
the World Level,” “Safeguarding Our Stake 
in the Future,” and “Instructional Mate- 
rials To Build One World” are among its 
articles. The new address of the AEF is 
34 East Main Street, Champaign, Illinois, 
and single issues of Progressive Education 
cost fifty cents. 


“USE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
Movie,” by Gertrude H. Selkowe in Jnter- 
cultural Education News for spring and sum- 
mer, uses Gentleman’s A greement to illustrate 
successful techniques. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 157 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York 11, and seems to be free to those who 
will make real use of it. 


“DIFFERENCES IN THE READING 
Status of Good and Poor Eleventh-Grade 
Students” is the report, in the Journal of 
Educational Research for March, of an elabo- 
rate study by Robert C. Auckerman, Jr. 
Good and poor students in each subject were 
paired—sixteen to twenty pairs each in Eng- 
lish, social science, science, and mathemat- 
ics. We quote by permission from Dr. 
Auckerman’s “Grand Summary of Results”: 
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1. There ure significant differences between 
the reading abilities of the good and poor 
eleventh-grade students paired in the four 
academic subjects. 

2. The reading and vocabulary abilities by 
which the good and poor students may be 
differentiated vary from subject to subject. 

3. The findings indicate that there may be 
patterns of reading abilities existing in each 
separate subject. 

4. In English, good eleventh-grade students 
excelled poor eleventh-grade students in their 
general reading ability and in their specific 
ability to read literature. The good English 
students were also significantly better than 
the poor English students in their ability to 
use indexes, to do reference work, to make out- 
lines, etc., as well as in their general vocabulary 
ability and in their specific literature vocabu- 
lary ability. ... 

5. Good eleventh-grade American History 
students were significantly better than poor 
eleventh-grade American History students in 
their general reading ability; . . . a good general 
reading ability, accompanied with ability to 
pick out main ideas in paragraphs, are the two 
types of reading that are most closely associated 
with eleventh-grade American History achieve- 
Ment. ... 

6. Good eleventh-grade chemistry students 
were superior to poor eleventh-grade chemistry 
students in reading materials in all of the... 
academic fields, as well as in reading the ma- 
terials designated as “general” in nature. In 
addition, following written directions was the 
specialized skill in which good chemistry stu- 
dents excelled poor chemistry students. .. . In 
their general vocabulary knowledge, there were 
no significant differences; but in specific vocabu- 
lary knowledge, there were. . . . 

7. Good mathematics students were signifi- 
cantly superior to poor mathematics students 
on all tests of general and specific reading 
ability and on all tests of general and specific 
vocabulary ability... . 


g. ... The good and poor students of a// four 
fields were significantly different in their general 
reading ability. They were also, with the pos- 
sible exception of American History, signifi- 
cantly different in their specific reading ability. 
Furthermore, they were all, with the possible 
exception of the students paired in mathematics, 
significantly different in one—and only one— 
of the types of specialized reading skills, and no 


one skill was a differentiating factor in more 
than one academic field. 

10. There was no uniformity of performance 
by the good and poor eleventh-grade students 
on the tests of general and specific vocabulary 
ability. ... 

11. The results indicate that general reading 
ability is the most significunt differentiating 
factor between good and poor eleventh-grade 
students in all four academic fields. 


THE CHALLENGE OF ATOMIC EN- 
ergy is a resource unit and discussion guide 
for teachers and group leaders offered by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Somewhat similar to 
Operation Atomic Vision (see English Jour- 
nal, September, 1948), it is a good supple- 
ment to that pamphlet. Price, $0.90. 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE RADIO SCRIPTS 
dramatizing current developments in world 
affairs and emphasizing the problem of Ger- 
many are written by Gretta Baker. They 
are offered free by the Radio Department, 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Why the UN is failing to work and how 
world government will solve the problem of 
world peace is explained in a fifteen-minute 
radio script which is offered free by Gretta 
Baker, United World Federalists, 22 East 
Sixtieth Street, New York 22. 


TEXTBOOK IMPROVEMENT ANDIN- 
ternational Understanding is an eighty-page 
pamphlet written by I. James Quillen and 
published for $1.00 by the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. It is also sponsored by the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. Mr. Quillen describes and dis- 
cusses attempts made during the last thirty 
years to improve the international aspects 
of school texts, makes recommendations for 
action in the United States and for action 
by UNESCO, and presents a model plan for 
textbook-analysis projects. 


“PROMISING PRACTICES IN INTER- 
group Education,” a chart based upon a 
pamphlet of the same title which appeared 
in NEA Journal for February, is now of- 
fered as a free reprint by the Bureau for 
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Intercultural Education, 157 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York 11. The same or- 
ganization publishes the original pamphlet 
at $0.20. 


THESE RIGHTS ARE OURS TO KEEP, 
by Jerome Ellison, is published by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16, as “Public Affairs 
Pamphlet” No. 140. Price, $0.20. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS UNION, LO- 
cal 555 of United Public Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, 13 Astor Place, New York 13, has 
a ten-cent pamphlet, Academic Freedom in a 
Time of Crisis. It is a fighting document, de- 
manding free and fair classroom discussion 
of controversial issues and freedom of pri- 
vate belief for teachers. Some will regard its 
tone as too sharp, but all should consider its 
allegations of fact. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Manufacturers, 14 West Forty-ninth Street, 
New York 20, offers free to schools a guid- 
ance pamphlet, Your Future Is What You 
Make It. Although it appeals entirely to self- 
interest, it is honest, sensible, attractive. 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER’S OCCU PA- 
tional Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliography 
(New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. 354. 
$2.50) is an authoritative guide to cur- 
rently available pamphlets in the vocational 
field. 


“CLASS SIZE” IS THE TOPIC OF A 
selected list of references, covering the years 
1920-48, prepared by Ellsworth Tompkins, 


specialist for large high schools in the Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE VISUAL AIDS SECTION OF THE 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., 
will send upon request “A Partial List of 
Film Libraries.” 


AMONG NEW FILMS ANNOUNCED 
by the British Information Services, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 (or 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, or 310 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 4), is Pattern 
for Peace. Two reels, fifteen minutes, black 
and white. Rental, $2.50. 


“THE BIG BOOM IN VISUAL EDUCA- 
tion” is described in the June issue of 
Coronet. 

Among recent offerings of Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, released are these, suitable for Eng- 
lish classes: Find the Information, for junior 
high school through junior college, and 
Choosing Books To Read, John J. De Boer, 
collaborator; How To Write Your Term Pa- 
per, How To Judge Facts, and Building an 
Outline, William G. Brink, collaborator. 
Each film is a single reel, sells for $45 in 
black and white or $90 in color, and is avail- 
able through leading film-renting libraries. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
City of New York, r1o Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 2, has issued as Curriculum Bul- 
letin, 1947-48 Series, No. 3: Extended School 
Services through the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools. 


About Literature 


“ROBERT FROST AND NEW ENG- 
land: A Revaluation,” by W. G. O’Donnell, 
and “David Copperfield,” by E. K. Brown, 
in the summer Yale Review will be helpful 
to teachers for one and the same important 
reason: both show clearly how the true 
artist, whether a poet or novelist, bends his 
style to give full effect to his idea, and does 
not merely develop a style as such. 
O’Donnell’s essay is valuable also because 
he surveys the whole range of Frost’s poems 
by way of the eight published collections and 


attempts to determine to what extent he is 
or isn’t a regional poet and in what direc- 
tions his growth as a poet has extended. 
O’Donnell finds that Frost at his best most 
certainly is not merely a New England poet. 
“North of Boston” O’Donnell considers the 
major achievement of Frost’s career because 
in it he “makes New England universal in 
its meaning and application.” O’Donnell 
cites ‘The Hill Wife,” “Birches,” “Stopping 
by Woods,” “Acquainted with Night,” and 
“Directive” as some of the other poems in 
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which Frost reaches this plane of universal 
experience. In these poems “the language is 
effective not because it has specific connec- 
tions with a region but because Frost has 
made his characteristic rhythms and twists 
of phrase appropriate to the total experience 
of poetry.” But, according to O’Donnell, 
Frost reaches his best in less than a score of 
poems, not all of them composed in any 
one period of his career. “‘North of Boston,” 
for example, was his second major publica- 
tion; “Directive” is one of his latest, appear- 
ing in his latest collection, called Steeplejack. 
The summing-up of Frost’s attitude toward 
New England and toward existence in gen- 
eral O’Donnell thinks is to be found in “Di- 
rective”—in that poem’s expression of the 
difficulty of finding the true source of spirit- 
ual strength. 

In his essay on David Copperfield Profes- 
sor Brown places Dickens, as a craftsman, 
somewhere between Scott and Balzac. Both 
Dickens’ ideas and his structure, he says, 
“are far more masterly than common belief 
allows.” David Copperfield is the autobiogra- 
phy of Dickens up to his twenty-eighth 
year. Professor Brown shows how, through 
the introduction of invented characters and 
incidents and through other bendings of his 
style and plot, Dickens gave to the story of 
his life a reality which a mere autobiography 
is not likely to have. As Brown puts it, 
“Dickens renders fully and with heightened 
colors his own childhood and youth, but he 
frames this personal sequence as a part of a 
larger world.” That is why even today the 
story still has vitality and reality. 


THEATRE ARTS RECENTLY COM- 
bined with Stage Magazinz. The union has 
produced a publication retaining the title of 
the first and the rather slick format of the 
second. The articles are, for the most part, 
briefer, snappier, less detailed, and less lit- 
erary than those of the old Theatre Arts. The 
range is about the same. It appears that we 
shall have to look elsewhere for the more 
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leisurely, thoroughly informed dramatic es- 
says which we have long associated with 
Theatre Aris or be content with such newsy 
accounts of theater doings as comprise the 
contents of the June-July issue. These in- 
clude, among numerous others, a few tan- 
talizing paragraphs largely entitled ‘Accent 
on Youth,” about the fifteen hundred chil- 
dren’s theater projects throughout the coun- 
try and the announcement of the formation 
of a National Association of Children’s 
Theatres under the supervision of ANTA; 
another tantalizing sketch, “Footlights in 
Korea,” on the astonishing rise of the thea- 
ter in Korea since the liberation; a longer, 
more satisfactory account of the exciting 
community theater at Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; and a brief treatment of the impor- 
tance of the Amherst College Theatre as an 
experimental theater. The illustrative pho- 
tographs are profuse and excellent and in- 
clude a considerable number of stage sets 
used in recent college and university pro- 
ductions ranging from Othello and Lamp at 
Midnight to Alice in Wonderland. 


“WHAT’S PLAYING AT THE GROVE?” 
in the August Fortune is the account of a 
small independent movie operator in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and how he competes with the 
local Paramount Theater. Inherent in his 
problems are, of course, the age-old theatri- 
cal questions: ‘What does the public want?” 
“How good is public taste?” “How far can 
the theater mold it?”—all still further com- 
plicated by the contemporary stranglehold 
of the monopolies upon the movie industry. 
Happily there are still a few brave souls left 
who are willing to risk financial loss for in- 
dependence, and in so doing help to keep 
alive the vestigial remains of freedom in the 
theater. Specific facts and figures of the 
problems of such hardy operators are given 
in this article, which should provide consid- 
erable material for meditation by all persons 
interested in improving the standards of 
moving pictures. 


About Radio 


THE ENTHUSIASM WITH WHICH 
the Committee on Radio has been received 


by the broadcasting industry encourages us 
to emphasize one important aspect of our 
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work. The responsible leaders in radio are 
more than anxious that there be a demand 
for better programs and are delighted that 
we are making an effort to raise the level of 
taste and to relate education to this new 
dimension of communication. 

Today radio is meeting a demand with a 
supply despite our feeling sometimes that 
they are foisting an inferior type of program 
upon us. But as time goes on with a steady 
diet of mediocrity, what will be the case? 
As the stereotype becomes the norm, there 
is less resilience and response to anything 
but the commonplace. 

Radio cannot function without a knowl- 
edge of the listeners’ demands and a feeling 
of their actual support and critical con- 
sciousness; therefore the industry must 
match its schedules with what they believe 
the listeners want. Here is where teachers of 
English must play an increasingly important 
role. We must be on the lookout for a com- 
placency that equates the good with the 
popular. The pattern of behavior toward the 
broadcasters’ programming policies is in 
grave danger of tending to shift responsi- 
bility to the sellers of soap and cigarettes. It 
is one of the listeners’ duties to export his 
considered judgments. Why not have your 
next letter-writing exercise channeled to- 
ward the broadcasters? The importance the 
stations and advertising agencies attach to 
these letters cannot be overestimated. 

We must disabuse our pupils of the igno- 
rance being engendered by radio’s flattering 
of the lowest common denominator of mass 
taste. When the audience responds to better 
programs, the radio industry will be among 
the happiest of us all. How much more 
proud are they of their documentaries than 
they are of their $20,000 jack pots! Yet the 
latter claim ten to twenty times the au- 
dience, much to the chagrin of those leaders 
who take their public service responsibilities 
seriously. 

We must increase our training in the fun- 


damental disciplines of education by making 
fuller use of radio as an illustrative context. 
We can bring our classes to study the pos- 
sible debasement of language and its social 
consequences. Apt illustrations can be found 
—especially in advertising plugs—of straight 
and crooked thinking, hanging comparisons, 
false analogy, abusive verbalisms, the over- 
use of the superlative, and the transference 
of terms of value to inappropriate contexts. 

We can bring this area of literature and 
language before our classes for critical study. 
The medium itself, which claims an average 
of four hours of daily listening from high- 
school boys and girls, is a direct concern to 
us. Programs such as the “Ford Theater” on 
Friday, the “Theatre Guild” on Sundays,and 
the “Radio Theater” on Mondays can be 
criticised and the standards of taste raised. 
The study of literature can be enriched by the 
use of radio dramas, talks, forums, and docu- 
mentaries just as the written language has 
been in English classes. The tyranny of 
time—making us subordinate our personal 
schedules to the hours ot the broadcasts—is 
the one impediment; however, the increas- 
ingly wider use of recording devices will help 
us bring more and more of these shows into 
the classroom, where they can be used for 
careful study. The pupils can be helped to 
make out the plain sense of the broadcast; 
they can be led to build an appropriate 
sensuous apprehension; they can be stimu- 
lated to produce an appropriate imagery; 
they can diagnose irrelevant mnemonic in- 
trusions; and they can be led through to a 
balanced sentimental response. 

Wherein the influence of radio is good, we 
teachers of English must use it to our ad- 
vantage; wherein it is bad and conflicts with 
the aims to which we have dedicated our 
teaching, it must be assailed. Furthermore, 
we must counter the feeling that maturity 
and literacy do not pay their way in radio 
by letting the broadcasters know that qual- 
ity is listened to and is appreciated. 


Leon C. Hoop 
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Books 


MENCKEN ON POOLEY ON USAGE 


When, in the English Journal for May, 
1918, the lamented Sterling Andrus Leonard 
flung his first challenge at the classroom 
grammarians, he started a revolution that 
has been rolling on ever since, and gathering 
strength as it rolls. Of its leaders none has 
been more audacious or more effective than 
his old student, Robert C. Pooley. Dr. 
Pooley’s frequent writings on the subject 
(boiled down to the compass of a single 
small book) have not only provided a great 
deal of matériel for the rebel armament; 
they have also had a large influence upon the 
strategy and tactics of the war. It is no 
longer sufficient to poke fun at the poor 
schoolma’am, dismally clanking her rayon 
chains: there is now a formidable body of 
facts, scientifically arrived at, which throw 
many new beams of light upon the anatomy 
and physiology of English and so ease and 
rationalize its functioning as a medium of 
communication. 

Dr. Pooley throws overboard as mean- 
ingless most of the traditional criteria for 
estimating language. It is folly, he says, to 
follow precedents blindly, for usage changes 
constantly, and sometimes very quickly. It 
is equal folly to seek the authority of anal- 
ogy, for language is extraordinarily lawless, 
and nearly all its rules have exceptions. 
Finally, it is folly doubly foolish to look to 
literary guidance, for all authors of any pre- 
tensions, when they soar in the high realm 
of their fancies with their garlands and sing- 
ing robes about them, depart so frequently 
and so far from the ordinary speech of their 
time and place (and of themselves) that 
what they write sometimes becomes, in es- 
sential particulars, a foreign language. 

‘Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage. 
National Council of Teachers of English Monograph 
No. 16. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1946. Pp. 265. 


Dr. Pooley cites Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address as an example. It is magnificent, 
but anyone who sought to use it as a model 
of everyday speech would be open to the 
derision of far more than the vulgar. So, 
also, in the other direction: what is meet and 
proper on a college campus or even in a col- 
lege classroom would be grossly indecorous 
in a bull by a bishop or at an Elks’ lodge of 
sorrow. It is, in every case, a matter of lev- 
els—of the fitting, the proper, the natural, 
the congruous, and, above all, the agreeable. 
To the examination and differentiation of 
these levels Dr. Pooley has applied himself 
for many years and with unfailing learning 
and good sense. He discusses them at length 
in the present collection of his papers and 
always wisely. He is no mere iconoclast but a 
scholar who savors to the full the extraor- 
dinary richness and variety of his native 
tongue, and what he has to say about it is 
always worth hearing. In part he addresses 
himself specifically to the teacher con- 
demned to wrestle with linguistic moronity, 
but his discourse is equally valuable to 
every other person who speaks English. 


H. L. MENCKEN 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


BLUEPRINT FOR A BETTER PRESS 


As frontiersmen in the communication 
arts, teachers of English must be concerned 
with what goes on in journalism. And a good 
deal goes on! Happily, we can reduce our 
ignorance by reading a short, captivating 
book called Your Newspaper,’ written by 
nine men and women who spent a year at 
Harvard on Nieman fellowships. 

If teachers could present the case of edu- 
cation as effectively as the Nieman Fellows 

* Nine Nieman Fellows, Your Newspaper: Blue- 
print for a Better Press. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. 202. $2.75. 
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do that of the press, there might be hope 
that both groups would soon achieve the 
professional status and remuneration they 
are striving for. 

These practicing journalists of seven to 
twenty years come quickly and unanimously 
to the conviction that the newspaper service 
generally available to the intelligent Ameri- 
can reader does not adequately serve him 
with the information he needs to form his 
judgments as a voter in a self-governing 
system. Their book considers how this defect 
can be corrected. 

The Nieman Fellows want to see better 
reporting. 


The mere telling of the surface happenings 
which have taken place in any twelve- or 
twenty-four-hour period is not enough for the 
modern newspaper reader. Without stepping 
off into conclusions—editorializing—most sto- 
ries could and should be told in their context 
and against their background. . . . More impor- 
tant than whether the Democrats or the Repub- 
licans won a particular battle is the question: 
How did the citizen fare? 


Readers often do not get the answer in to- 
day’s newspaper. 

One proposed feature that should appeal 
to the ulcer-ridden teaching profession is 


a front page daily column, whose purpose 
would be to give some perspective to the day’s 
news. [It] would start readers off in a properly 
unalarmed state of mind to consider the news 
calmly. [The Fellows add] the sort of thing we 
have in mind is indicated by the urbane, often 
brilliant commentaries on events that appear 
on the first page of the New Yorker's “Talk of 
the Town.” 


A section of the book highly critical of 
current reporting of educational news opens 
with this paragraph: 


The press has a special interest in the educa- 
tional system. Only a literate population can 
read newspapers, and the higher the level of its 
education, the more advanced can be the level 
of material offered in the press. In addition, 
newspapers themselves are part of the educa- 
tional system; they constitute one of the chief 
influences in adult education. 


Although no stress is placed on the paral- 
lel between school and press, any teacher- 
reader must be struck by the frequency with 
which the two professions impinge on each 
ether. A few quotations will suggest the sort 
of thing I mean: 

Most people think they can tend store, keep 
school or run a newspaper better than the people 
doing those vital jobs. 

The newspaper is a business and those who 
do its professional work are employees, subject 
to the business management. 

{Not until higher—much higher—salaries are 
paid, the Fellows believe, will newspapers be 
able to get and hold topnotch men and women 
(summarized).] 

Newsmen, like teachers, might well benefit 
from sabbatical leaves with pay. A leave spent 
in travel or writing a book would increase a 
newspaperman’s value to his paper. 

We see no reason to cover every real estate 
board... if they think they have something 
newsworthy to say, let them send us texts of 
their speeches. 


In summarizing their “blueprint,” the 
Fellows point out that the ideal newspaper 
should have certain basic characteristics: 


Confidence in and the confidence of its readers; 
a sense of responsibility for informing them, 
rather than just entertaining or exciting them; 
a concern for the background and perspective 
that transcends the day’s headlines; a staff 
consisting of the ablest writers and editors who 
can be found, and editorial management which 
respects and makes full use of the special abili- 
ties and knowledge of the staff. 

[Not satisfied to believe] the press is like the 
weather; everybody talks about it, but nobody 
does anything about it, [the Fellows point out 
that] in the last analysis the kind of press we 
can have depends mainly on the readers. It is 
not enough for them to exercise a choice among 
existing newspapers; in all too many towns they 
have no choice. 


Getting down to cases, they suggest that 
newspaper readers pool funds to establish or 
buy newspapers. 

People who invested in a newspaper would 
have a proud public enterprise, as well as 
money, at stake. [A citizens’ committee, they 
suggest,} could appeal to civic clubs, teachers’ 
associations, labor unions, professional organi- 
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zations, adult education groups and the like to 
join in a campaign to obtain the capital and 
organization necessary. 

Whether or not we think the day has ar- 
rived for action, we must not ignore this 
book. In spite of radio and television and 
picture magazines, the newspaper is going 
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to be with us for quite some time. As teach- 
ers of English we have a peculiar responsi- 
bility to the young newspaper readers who 
pass before us daily. 

GUNNAR Horn 


BENSON HIGH SCHOOL 
Omana, NEBRASKA 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Shannon’s Way. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 

Shall Robert Shannon (of The Green Years) marry 
the girl he loves or carry on the medical research 
which so ardently appeals to him? To add to his di- 
lemma there is a religious conflict—the girl is chapel 
and Shannon is a Roman Catholic. By the author 
of The Citadel and Keys of the Kingdom. August 
Literary Guild selection. 


Woman with a Sword: The Biographical Novel of 
Anne Carroll. By HOLLISTER NoBLE. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

It was Anne Carroll, Lincoln’s personal investi- 
gator (of the Maryland Carrolls) who, according 
to “long buried historical facts,” planned an attack 
upon the South through the Tennessee River. A 
long novel of Civil War politics and an added love 
interest. The facts are sometimes called “a lost 
chapter” in Civil War history, although mentioned 
by Carl Sandburg and others. 


Divided. By RALPH FREEDMAN. Dutton. $3.50. 

Winner of the 1947 Lewis and Clark Northwest 
Award. The author was born in Germany, came to 
the United States in 1940, served in the United 
States Army in Tunisia and Italy. The scene of his 
novel is a small Austrian town occupied by an 
American force, whose duty it is to destroy a power- 
ful nest of Nazis. 


Georgiana. By Maupre Hutcurins. New Directions. 
$2.50. 

This is Georgiana’s story—as child, schoolgirl, 
and adult. It is a strange story—strangely told—but 
Georgiana was a very unusual person, a Virginia 
orphan who grew up in the New England home of her 
grandfather. There were boy cousins, and Georgiana 
confused her later loves with a cousin and her grand- 
father. An unconventional novel, Joycean in style, 
Freudian in flavor. 

Toward the Morning. By Hervey ALLEN. Rinehart. 
$3.00. 

This is Book Three of a narrative which is to 
comprise five books. The Forest and The Fort have 
been published. Toward the Morning tells of Salathiel 


Albine’s progress from Bedford Village to Phila- 
delphia, 1764-65. Albine was the adopted white son 
of an Indian chief. The completed project will cover 
the history of the frontier through the post-Revolu- 
tionary period. September Literary Guild selection. 


The Old Beauty and Others. By Wttta CATHER. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

“The Old Beauty” is a study of a woman who 
has been very beautiful but is now old and faded. It 
is an original and tense story. ““The Best Years”’ is 
Miss Cather’s last story, set in the Nebraska farm 
country which she loved. “Before Breakfast” is the 
keen, grim story of a successful man’s failure to live. 
Readers who have felt Miss Cather’s charm will wel- 
come this view of her aging personality as expressed 
in these stories. 


A Candle for St. Jude. By RumER Goppen. Viking. 
$2.75. 

The ballet school of Madame Holbein, the proud 
old prima ballerina, in the little world of its own 
provides love, ambition, and clashing temperaments 
for this artfully told tale. By the author of Black 
Narcissus, Take Three Tenses, etc. 


The Heart of the Matter. By GRAHAM GREENE. 

Viking. $3.00. 

A story of a man’s inner conflict. Scobie was a 
British police officer in a west coast African town. 
A Catholic in faith, enmeshed in lies and intrigue, 
with an unloved wife and a very young girl who 
needed him—what could he do? The African back- 
ground is of particular interest. 


The Plague. By ALBERT Camus. Knopf. $3.00. 

A passage from Defoe faces the title page. The 
story (a parable) is of the visitation of bubonic 
plague in Oran, a North African city. The worst and 
best are brought out in men as, overnight, the city 
becomes a charnel house. Man has more good than 
evil in him, says Camus, but ignorance unbalances 
the scale. “Each of us has the plague within him.” 
The author employs irony and symbolism to make 
clear his ideas. 


The Invisible Island. By Inwtn Stack. Viking. $3.00. 


The author is a young teacher in the New York 
public-school system. His hero is a teacher of English 
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in a modern high school in Harlem. This is a grim 
and sincere study of a conscientious young liberal 
teaching unhappy Negro boys. 


Ghost Town on the Yellowstone. By 
Random. $3.50. 


Second volume of the author’s memoirs. Pioneers 
in Trembles, Montana, furnish characters found 
only in the “woolly West” era of adventure and 
hilarity. 


State of Mind: A Boston Reader. Edited by RopéRt 
N. Lryscort. Farrar, Straus. 


Chronologically arranged selections from Cotton 
Mather to J. P. Marquand. The first of a series of 
“City and Country Readers” to be published by 
Farrar, Straus. 


Road to Survival. By W1Li1AM Vocrt. Sloane. $4.00. 


Man’s so-called conquest of nature is branded as 
a critical abuse of the earth from which we receive 
our food. The author, an authority on conservation 
and land usage, is convinced that the world’s too 
rapidly growing population may find our food supply 
insufficient unless active measures are taken to con- 
serve our resources. His book deserves careful read- 
ing. Fortunately it is arousing public interest. 


Harnessing the Earthworm. By Dr. THoMAs J. Bar- 
RETT. Bruce Humphries. $2.50. 


Soil-building through “nature’s richest humus 
factory.”” The lowly earthworm comes into his own. 
This book should be read with Road to Survival. 


Indonesia: Once More Free Labor. By MULTATULI 
(Epuarp Douwes DEKKER). Translated from 
the Dutch by NicoLaas STEELINK. Exposition 
Press. $2.50. 


A spirited attack upon the abuse of native tribes 
and peoples in the Indies and the rigorous censorship 
maintained by the Dutch. First published in 1860. 


Negro Voices in American Fiction. By HucH Morris 
GLOsTER. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. $3.50. 

An account of published novels and short stories 
by Negroes from the beginnings to 1940; the life and 
thought of the race and the social backgrounds from 
which the writers came. Characters and settings are 
of particular interest. 


The Portable Hawthorne. Edited by MAatco_m 
Cow ey. Viking. $2.00. 


Scarlet Letter complete. Thirteen stories, passages 
from notebooks, journals, and letters. Critical evalu- 
ation by the editor. 


The Heiress. By RutH and Aucustvus GorEtz. Dram- 
atists Play Service. $2.50. 


A popular Broadway play suggested by Henry 
James’s novel, Washington Square. 


Strange Prehistoric Animals and Their Stories. By 
A. Hyatt VERRILL. L. C. Page. $3.75. 


Descriptions of weird, comic, grotesque ancestors 
of the animals we know today, and tales of those 
other creatures which have their place in legend and 
primitive religions. Myth, fantasy, and science blend 
in this very interesting book. Illustrated by the 
author. 


The Cantos of Ezra Pound. New Directions. $5.00. 


In this volume are the eighty-four (of one hun- 
dred planned) Cantos which have been completed to 
date, including “The Pisan Cantos,” which were 
composed during Pound’s incarceration in a World 
War II prison camp near Pisa. Warmly praised by 
Tate, Eliot, Aiken, Ransom, W. C. Williams, 
Schwartz, Eberhart, Robert Lowell, Theodore Spen- 
cer, and Horace Gregory, in spite of the author’s 
war record. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 1st and 2d ser. Edited by 
Loomis Topp and T. W. Hiccrxson. 
World Publishing Co. $1.25. 


Printed as they originally appeared in 1890-91. 
281 poems. Introduction by Carl Van Doren. 


Reference Point. By Artuur Hopxrns. French. 
$2.50. 
A series of papers on the theater, chiefly those 
read by the author at the 1947 Summer Theater 
Seminar sponsored by Fordham University. 


Some Sources of Southernisms. By M. M. MATHEWS. 
University of Alabama Press. $2.50. 


Three types of words added to the vocabulary of 
the South: some from the Mexican Indian (Na- 
huath), some from the Muskogee (Creek), some 
brought by slaves from Africa. Expanded from lec- 
tures delivered at Alabama College. Interesting. 


From the Heart of Europe. By F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


“T want to write about some of the things it 
means to be an American today. That is the chief 
thing I came to Europe to think about.” With 
twenty-five Harvard students, Matthiessen admin- 
istered the Salzburg seminar in American studies. 
He visited Paris, Prague, Hungary and writes an 
intimate, significant, and very readable journal of 
his impressions and the need for social understand- 
ing. 


Americans from Japan. By BRaprorp SMITH. 
(“Peoples of America Series.””) Lippincott. $5.00. 


A study of the Japanese in America from 1844, 
when they first came to the United States, to the 
present time. Sympathetic, appreciative. 


America through British Eyes. Compiled and edited 
by ALLAN Nevins. Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 


| 
| 
- 
) 


A panoramic view of American society, manners, 
and institutions covering a period of 160 years, as 
seen through British eyes. Such older writers as 
Dickens, Trollope, Matthew Arnold, Fanny Kemble, 
and many others are represented. Among more re- 
cent travelers are J. Alfred Spender, Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, Graham Hutton, and Lord Tweedsmuir. 
Naturally, many are flattering, amusing, and in- 
terpretive, while others are sharply critical. 


South Seas: Anatomy of Paradise. By J. C. FuRNAS. 

Sloane. $5.00. 

Facts and legends of the South Seas. The part the 
white man has played in the history of the South Sea 
Islands and the more colorful life of the natives. 
Photographs and bibliography. Good. 


Where I Was Born and Raised. By Davin L. Coun. 

Houghton. $4.00. 

The first part of this book was published in 1935 
as God Shakes Creation. Most Southerners accept 
this description of the Delta, the people, and their 
problems as an unbiased study of the race problem. 
Cohn has revisited the Delta to learn the effect of 
the last ten years upon the people and industry. He 
found great changes due to the war, the times, and 
the invention of the cotton picker. 


The Double Axe and Other Poems. By ROBINSON 

Jerrers. Random. $2.75. 

Narrative and short poems. A belligerent isola- 
tionist, Jeffers defines his attitude in the Preface. 
The shedding of American blood in World War IT, 
he says, was motivated by ambition, power, and 
vanity. Gripping and powerful; controversial. 


The Armed Vision. By STANLEY EpGAR HyMan. 

Knopf. $5.00. 

Defining ‘modern criticism” (of the last twenty- 
five years) as “the organized use of non-literary 
techniques and bodies of knowledge to obtain in- 
sights into literature,” Mr. Hyman concludes that 
the “ideal” critic would apply all the techniques 
thoroughly, but admits that no man could know 
enough to do so and that only one or a few of the 
most appropriate techniques would be emphasized 
on any one work. He describes the emphasis of dif- 
ferent techniques by a dozen (most of them eminent) 
critics, and a large part of the value of the book is 
these interpretations and evaluations. 


A Study of Literature for Readers and Critics. By 
Davin Darcues. Cornell University Press. $2.75. 
Daiches’ basic question, ‘“Why read literature?” 

leads quickly to another, “‘What is literature?”’ He 

makes several attempts at definition, stressing il- 

lumination of “‘man’s fate,” insisting that the writing 

must be “symbolic” rather than merely illustrative, 
declaring that in the real artist content and pattern 
are conceived simultaneously. Chapter vii, ‘“The 

Nature of Poetry,’ includes a twenty-three-page 

explication of “Lycidas.” 
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A Little Treasury of American Poetry. Edited by 
Oscar Scribner. $3.75. 


Twelve pages of American Indian poetry, 700 of 
the “chief poets from colonial times to the present” 
(half of this to our older contemporaries), and 100 
pages of poetry of the forties. John Malcolm Brinnin 
gets the same space as O. W. Holmes, John Berry- 
man as H. W. Longfellow. Pound, Eliot, Crane, 
Aiken, and Auden are favored, and Whitman fills 90 
pages. 


American Essays. Edited by CHARLES B. SHaw. New 
American Library (formerly Penguin). Pp. 178. 
$0.35. 

A new collection representing twenty authors by 

a single essay each, from Benjamin Franklin’s 

“Titan Leeds Hoax’’ to Morley, De Voto, and Pratt. 

Humorous and humorless, literary, social, scientific 

—all kinds are here. 


Call Me Ishmael. By CHARLES OLson. Reynal. $2.50. 


A symbolistic, ejaculatory, somewhat discon- 
nected interpretation of Melville’s Moby Dick. Olson 
has examined the set of Shakespeare which Melville 
read and annotated between the writing of the com- 
paratively commonplace first draft of Moby Dick 
and the writing of the book as we have it. Olson 
gives Shakespeare credit for inspiring Melville to 
tragedy and for much of the structure of Moby Dick. 
Full understanding of the commentary requires 
thorough familiarity with the details of the story and 
with Melville’s incidental philosophizing. 


Remembered Weather. By LEONE RIce GRELLFE. 
Macmillan. Pp. 83. $2.50. 


Gentle, direct lyrics in conventional forms about 
rural sights, sounds, and sentiments. Only the coun- 
try-experienced can image the things the author 
names and feel with her. 


Forms of Modern Fiction. Edited by WILLIAM VAN 
O’Connor. University of Minnesota Press. 
$4.50. 

Essays collected in honor of Joseph Warren 
Beach. Critical studies of modern writers’ experi- 
ments with forms and techniques. A number of the 
essays are by Joseph Warren Beach. 


Writers for Tomorrow. Edited by Baxter HaTHa- 
way. Cornell University Press. $2.75. 

“A collection of fiction by writers of tomorrow for 
readers of today. From the Writers’ Workshops of 
Cornell University. What young writers are thinking 
and writing about.” 


The Journals of André Gide. Vol. 11: 1914-27. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Justin O’Brien. Knopf. 
$6.00. 

Gide discusses the future of Europe, has a dia- 
logue with the devil, compares France and Germany, 
studies the Jewish question, and asserts his opinions 
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of Freud, Pascal, Baudelaire, and many other people 
and subjects in 462 pages. 


The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust. By HaRoLp 
Marcu. University of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50. 
For the general reader, “a full, frank, and 

unbiased account of the man and his work and a 


clear statement of what he has to say to the world 
today.” 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1947-48. Edited by 
MARGARET MayorGa. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
Eleventh annual issue. Comments by the editor, 

biographical and bibliographical material. 


The Other House. By Henry James. New Directions. 
$3.00. 


Introduction by Leon Edel tells how the story 
was first written as a play. 


The Portable Swift. Edited by Cart VAN Doren. 
Viking. $2.00. 
Including the best of his essays, poems, letters, 
journals, and Gulliver’s Travels complete. 


Modern French Short Stories. Edited by Joun Leu- 
MANN. New Directions. $3.00. 


This collection (fourteen stories) is an indication 
of the vitality and variety of French literature of 
the present day. André Gide, St.-Exupéry, are among 
those represented. 


Or pheus: A Symposium of the Arts. Vol. I. Edited by 
Joun LEHMANN. New Directions. 
Poems, essays, articles on painting and drama, 
examples of arts and letters in England and western 
Europe today. 


The Mediterranean: Its Role in America’s Foreign 
Policy. By REeEITzEL. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Issued by the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. 


Tales of Horror and the Supernatural. By ArtTHUR 
MACHEN. Knopf. $3.95. Edited and with Intro- 
duction by Pattie VAN Doren STERN. Note by 
ROBERT HILLYER. 


First published early in this century. 


The Pickwick Papers. By CHARLES Dickens. Intro- 
duction by Bernard Darwin. With original illus- 
trations. Oxford. $3.50. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By JoHN BuNYAN. De luxe edi- 
tion. Illustrated by CLARKE Hutron. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 

Faithful to the original while eliminating unnec- 
essary reading difficulties. 


Prescott’s the Conquest of Mexico. Designed for mod- 
ern reading. Abridged by McC 
TOCK. Messner. $5.00. 


Footnotes and philosophical digressions omitted. 
End maps. Twelve-point type. 


Cotton in My Ears. By Frances WARFIELD. Viking. 
$2.75. 


Gay story of a girl who, after her hearing was im- 
paired at the age of four, tried for many years to 
keep her deafness a secret. 


Public Relations at Work. By HerBert M. Baus. 

Harper. Pp. 242. $3.50. 

A volume in which the author undertakes to 
describe every element, tool, practice, and technique 
of public relations, primarily for the purpose of 
facilitating the communication of ideas and in- 
creasing understanding among people. 


You and Your Public. By VERNE BURNETT. Rey. ed. 
Harper. Pp. 205. $3.00. 


A guidebook to the new career—public relations. 


How To Speak Effectively on All Occasions. By 
GerorcE W. Hissitt. Halcyon House. Pp. 308. 


A book planned to help the reader increase the 
effectiveness of his speech in every situation, both 
formal and informal. The contents are divided into 
three main sections which deal, respectively, with 
the factors which make speaking effective, the occa- 
casions which require various types of speaking, and 
how to compose a speech. 


The Writer-Speaker Handbook. By BETHEL GILLIAM. 
Sandusky, Ohio: Handbook Publishers, Inc. 
Pp. 174. $2.50. 

Has a threefold purpose: to provide a self-help, a 
teaching aid, and a ready reference, both for class- 
work and for general use. 


How To Double Your Vocabulary. By S. STEPHENSON 
Situ. Crowell. Pp. 360. $3.00. 


The author uses various devices to help the read- 
er, who is presumably an average American, to gain 
command of ten thousand words which otherwise 
would lie beyond his use. Includes word games and 
progress tests. 


American Names. By Henry GANNETT. Public Af- 
fairs Press. Pp. 334. $3.75. 


A guide to the origin of place names in the 
United States. 


The Oxford Dictionary of Early Christian Names. 
Compiled by E. G. Wiraycomse. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Much use made of early records not hitherto con- 
sulted. Includes a good introduction on the general 
history of personal nomenclature. 


Poets of Christian Thought. By HENRY M. BaTTEN- 
HOUSE. Ronald Press. Pp. 175. $2.50. 


Evaluations from Dante to T. S. Eliot. 
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Article Writing and Marketing. By Grorce L. Birp. 
Rinehart. Pp. 483. College, $4.00; trade, $5.50. 
Designed by a professor of journalism for the in- 

dividual who intends to make a career of article- 
writing. Three main sections deal with the ground- 
work of article-writing, materials for analysis, and 
special techniques and tools. Appendixes contain 
much useful marketing information. 


Flowers of Evil. By CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Trans 
lated by GEOFFREY WAGNER. New Directions. 
Unpaged. $1.50. 

The French originals appear side by side with 
Wagner’s translations. Enid Starkie, a leading 
English authority on the French symbolist poets, 
contributes an introduction. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. United 
States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Paper. Offset. Pp. 122. 

In effect, this is the first report of the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, organized 
by the Office of Education and sure to influence high- 
school curriculums profoundly. It is concerned with 
the 60 per cent of our young people who do not finish 
high school and assumes that the basic reason for 
their nonattendance or dropping out is the unsuit- 
ability of the curriculum to their needs. Specifically, 
it proposes less dependence upon book instruction 
and much “simpler” aims than present ones in teach- 
ing speaking, writing, reading, and literature. The 
importance of listening is stated but nothing more 
said about it. Integration, either through a Common 
Learnings course or through genuine (and expensive) 
co-operation of subject teachers, is assumed. Educa- 
tion for All American Youth and B. L. Dodds’s That 
All May Learn are cited frequently. 


Education for International Understanding in Ameri- 
can Schools. By the Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA, the ASCD, and the NCSS. 
National Education Association. Pp. 241. $1.00. 


The results of a two-year study financed by the 
NEA and the Carnegie Corporation of New York to 
decide why and what our schools should do about 
international understanding. Chiefly expository, 
with some information and a little illustrative narra- 
tive. 


Large Was Our Bounty. 1948 Yearbook of Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. ASCD, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

A study of what the schools can and should do 
about conservation of our natural resources. 


Speech Correction Methods. By STANLEY AINSWORTH. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 149. $2.75. 
A manual to synthesize for practical use varied 
information obtained from basic textbooks in speech 
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pathology, for those who have a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and even of devices but no program. 


Frontiers of American Culture. By JAMES TRUSLOW 

Apams. Scribner. Pp. 364. $2.50. 

In his “story of adult education in America” 
Adams has included the educational effects (some- 
times unintentional) of nonscholastic agencies like 
the W.C.T.U., Rotary, and mail-order catalogues. 
Chiefly a record rather than a plan for action. 


Literature for Human Understanding. By the Starr 
OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING 
ScHoots. 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C.: American Council on Education. Paper. 
Pp. 61. $1.00. 

A report of the use of literature in various schools 
to increase intercultural and other personal under- 
standing. Some teachers approach through books, 
some begin with problems, some start from ideas 
about America. This report of work still incomplete 
is free from dogmatism and is made entertaining by 
specific narratives. 


Problems in Reading. By. Epwarv WILLIAM DOLCH 

Champaign, IIl.: Garrard Press. $3.00. 

A simply written book dealing separately with 
each phase of the teaching of reading. The point of 
view is definitely modern, the reports and citations 
of research always useful and frequently fresh. Most 
of the book concerns the elementary school, but a 
few general chapters and those devoted to the high 
school are worth the cost of the book. 


By Way of Introduction: A Book List for Young 
People. Edited by FRaNces M. Grim. Rev. ed. 
American Library Association. Pp. 142. $1.25. 
This list compiled by a joint committee of the 

ALA, the NEA, and the NCTE, with Jean Carolyn 

Roos as chairman, is topically arranged, is fully 

indexed, and gives publishers and prices. 


Functional Change in Early English. By DONALD W. 
Lee. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co. 
Paper. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

This Columbia University doctoral thesis shows 
by copious examples (in modern characters) that 
English has always freely made nouns of verbs, verbs 
of nouns, and treated other parts of speech similarly. 
A special feature is the lists of borrowings from the 
French. 


A Check List of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870. By 
COLEMAN ELLIson. University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1946. Pp. 151. $1.75. 

Includes newspapers, periodicals, books, maps, 
pamphlets, broadsides, and music. 


The Meditations of Daniel Defoe. Edited by GEoRGE 
Harris HEALEY. Cummington Press. Pp. 25. 
The verses here printed for the first time are 

Defoe’s earliest known writings and are printed from 
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a signed notebook of his now in the Huntington 
Library. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


World Literature. “Our Literary Heritage Series.” 
By Ruta Mary WEEks. Scribner. Pp. 1126. 
$3.40. 

A revision and slight enlargement of the Weeks- 
Lyman-Hill book published in 1938. It presents 
twenty-one types of literature, each introduced by a 
“Type Analysis.” British and American selections 
are numerous. Several of the translations from Ger- 
man and French are done by the editor herself. 


Basic Reading Skills for High School Use. By MARION 
Monroe, GweN HorsMAN, and WILLIAM S. 
Gray. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 160. $0.92. 


A consumable workbook for remedial instruction 
by one of the leading experime:italists in remedial 
work, the Detroit supervisor of high-school reading, 
and the country’s leading surveyor and summarizer 
of books and articles about the teaching of reading. 


All-American Section English Practice Books. Junior 
High School Ser. I, II, and III; Senior High 
School Ser. I, II, and III. By Lucite Prm 
Jacxson. Banks, Upshaw & Co. Dallas, Texas. 


Consumable workbooks in writing and speaking 
for children of foreign parentage, especially those 
from Spanish-speaking homes. Each is a thirty-two- 
page booklet, with a checkup test as a separate 
leaflet. Evidently worked out in the classroom. 


How To Speak Effectively on All Occasions. By 
Grorce W. Hrssitt. Halcyon House (Garden 
City Pub. Co.). Pp. 308. 


Written for the general public, this book is, ex- 
cept for rather elaborate description of speech sounds 
and use of the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
simple in language and construction. Part I deals 
with the elements of speech, Part II with the re- 
quirements of different speech occasions, and Part 
III with the preparation of effective speeches. Parts 
I and III might prove useful in the usual high-school 
or college course. 


Better Reading and Study Habits. By Victor H. 
Ke tty and Harry A. GREENE. World Book Co. 
Pp. 74. $0.52. 


“‘A remedial workbook for secondary schools with 
guidance, instruction, and practice for improvement 
of fundamental reading and study habits.” Self- 
analysis of difficulties. For individual or class use. 
Consumable. 


Spelling Goals, 9. By Rose Wickey, May B. Lam- 
BADER, and ALICE LANTERMAN. Webster Pub. 
Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3. Pp. 114. 
$1.35. 


Six sections—English, social studies, general sci- 
ence, mathematics, health and physical education, 
applied and fine arts—make easy collaboration of all 
departments in developing spelling literacy. A list of 
500 general words frequently misspelled by students 
and adults. Brief instruction in methods of study. 
Cartoons. 


100 American Poems. Edited by SELDEN RODMAN. 
New American Library (Formerly Penguin). Pp. 
184. $0.35. 


Not a reprint but an untraditional, even rebel- 
lious selection from Edward Taylor (1644-1729) to 
Robert Lowell. In a twenty-five-page Introduction 
the editor blisters popular American taste in poetry 
and the anthologizing of conventional choices. Emer- 
son, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, Emily 
Dickinson are given four to six pages each, Whitman 
thirteen, while Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bry- 
ant, Holmes, Poe get no more than two. Even the 
devotee of poetry will examine with interest the 
Introduction and the Table of Contents. 


Winning Words. By Henry I. Curist. Heath. Pp. 
348. $2.00. 


“Winning” is meant both as a participle and asa 
gerund. A vocabulary book which disclaims vocabu- 
lary as a sure key to success, tries to arouse an inter- 
est in words even more than to teach chosen words, 
and, in Part II, discusses the use of words from the 
reader’s as well as the writer’s or speaker’s point of 
view. Telling illustrations. 
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New Workbooks for High School Students 


MARK MY WORDS 
by Marjorie Rosenberger 


A book of word games designed to improve the high school student’s vocabu- 
lary and his use of language. The program covers approximately 3000 words. 


BETTER READING AND STUDY HABITS 
by Kelley-Greene 


A remedial workbook for high schools with guidance, instruction and prac- 
tice for improvement of reading and study habits. By the authors of Jowa 


Silent Reading Tests. ; 
World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


TWICE AND THRICE 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES THE GAIN ez 
a 
A hool tried , us- H 
LY M4 to check improvement in reading skill dur- Good 
— 4 ing the year. aroul 
room 
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pri READ BY READING Teac 


mentally alert citizens, with rich (3 


backgrounds of literary experience Here are the figures: 
—or will they be literary pauperse 7 C 
¥| Expected gain during fresh- 
at the high school level creates a man year . . . . . 4.25 points Wri 
respect for good literature from Actual gain made by these ae 
which discriminating tastes may Geshmen ....e 11.00 points th 
grow. The PROSE AND PO- =e 
ETRY books are an investment. Expected gain during sopho- oe ; 
.. . 3.5 pome 
Workbooks — Manuals Actual gain made by these the P 
Individually Bound Classics sophomores . . . . 9.5 points 
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Write for descriptive folders. 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


Send a stamp and your address for 
a sample and complete list 
BOX 41 HILL CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA | N 
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A new book for every English 
teacher who has a part in 
the school-publicity program 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Head of the English Dept. and Director of Publications 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up all 
around you after you read such chapters as “‘Class- 
room Stuff: Urgent,” “‘Pupils Are News,’’ ““Teach- 
ers Are News,” “School Activities and Events,” 
*‘Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” ““The Parent- 
Teacher Association,” ‘‘Extra School Services,” and 
“‘News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and here 
are the tricks of the reporter’s trade which the school 
publicist must know. How can you be without such 
chapters as ““The Lead Makes or Breaks the Story,” 
“Is It Worth a Column or an Inch?” and “Raising 
the Public Pulse’? Or the chapter on handling news 
photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man””’ said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
school publicity that gets printed could be doubled. 
Among the other chapters in this section is ““The 
Student News Bureau’’—a staff of student news- 
gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 


the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station”’ opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and ‘How to Build a Radio Audience.”’ 
Reach for a posteard and order this book for 10-day 
free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3 


OXFORD 
COMPANION TO 
AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
By 
James D. Hart 


HIS new edition of a classic reference work features over 600 major 

alterations, including 100 new authors and many descriptions of 
new works and recent literary trends. Wallace Stegner, Tennessee 
Williams, Reader’s Digest, and New Directions have found their way into 
it, and the older material has been revised and brought up to date. 


$7.50 
AMERICA 
THROUGH BRITISH EYES 


Compiled and edited by Allan Nevins. From the hundreds of Brit- 
ish travelers who came to America and wrote books about this country, 
the editor has made a selection that gives a panoramic view of American 
society, manners and institutions over a period of 160 years. $6.00 


CHAUCER AND THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


By H.S. Bennett. For every lover of English literature, an indispen- 
sable volume that covers: Chaucer and his age; religion; the author and 
his public, fifteenth-century verse and prose. With chronological 
tables and bibliography. $6.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11 ce 


i40 

$4. : 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


‘ 


a FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT'S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 E. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 


ENTRIES 
Fink Wagnalls 
MUNK & WAGNALLS NYMS 
COMPANY syNO sitio 


for RESULTS! 


Winning Words 
By HENRY I. CHRIST 


A basic book for the up-to-date English class—the first on 
the high school level to contribute important insights into 
language as one of the prime factors in both causing and 
curing personal and social problems. The book helps build 
a vocabulary significant for our times, and it demon- 
strates the need of learning how words actually function in 
our daily lives. 


The Words We Use 


By I. H. YOUNG 


This series will help to combat the charge brought against 
many high school students—that they do not know how 
to spell. These four inexpensive, consumable spelling books 
stress only those words which testing and teaching ex- 
perience have proved to be bothersome. Basic spelling 
rules, rules for capitalization, abbreviations, common 

~ prefixes, suffixes, and roots are included, and the student 
is trained in the use of the dictionary for syllabication, pro- 
nunciation, and meanings of words. 
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